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STOVES 



THE PATENT CHUNK AND VESTA STOVES 

recommended by the Faculty for the bed-rooms of Invalids, and other places where a genial warmtl 
mm r^. a S. 1 !i'“ ut doors, from which in Arnott’s (whether improved or not) and all others, the impun 

gases es cap e , consequently the evils attendant upon such escapes, as head-ache, dizziness, &c., as well as lata 
umvarrU 11 nf C fi^ 0 fl OCCUr T U f® ° f * her ?*. Tn « se Stoves > having stood the test of five years, during which tim< 
Efflnffpln t! thousand hawe been fixed m chapels, shops, halls, forcing-pits, nurseries, &c., are most confi. 
and if o h f* pubh f* T hey have been found to combine, in an extraordinary decree, great simplicity of use 

each V 80s ^h ™ thperfect safet y> at an almost incredibly small cost for fuel (coke or cinders). Chunk, 60s 


THE PYRIDOIM STOVE, 

(Also a patent)has most of the advantages of the Chunk and Vesta; with the extremely novel one of showing the 
tire (as in a register stove) in one moment; it is eminently a ventilating stove, and will be found invaluable where 
any prejudice exists against a close stove, price 60s. Full particulars, with engravings and testimonials, post free. 

RIPPON and BURTON, Proprietors, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

The material RIPPON and BURTON offer to the public, has for the last eight years been found equal to Silver i 
appearance and sweetness, and superior to it in durahilitv. Of the nripM nf ten..*** _ 


Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen . 
Dessert, ditto and ditto, ditto ditto . 
Tea, ditto and ditto, ditto ditto . . 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


Fiddle 

Threaded. 

Victoria. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

. 12s. 0 d. 

28s. 0 d. 

30s. 0 d. 

. . 10s. 0 d. 

2l.v. 0 d. 

25s. 0 d. 

. 5s. 0 d. 

11s. 0 d. 

12s. Off. 


6s 0 d. 

7s. 0 d. 

3S, 11s 

. per 

Dozen. 


Octagon ivory-handled table knives with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; desserts, 9s ; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair • white 
bone table knives fis. per dozen; desserts, 4s. ; carvers 2s. per pair: black horn table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts 4s. • 
carvers, 2s. 6d .; table steels Is. each. Table knives with handles of the celebrated substitute for silver made only by 
R. and B. (which cannot be distinguished from sterling silver except by the mark), 25s. per dozen, dessert 18s. : carvers 
per pair 8s. 6d .; any of which they will exchange if not approved of. 


THREE PAPIER MACHIl TRAYS FOR 35s. 

A full Set of three ornamented Papier Mach6 Tea Trays, gothic-shaped, for 35s.; of three Gothic Iron Trays 25.v. ■ 
of three convex r l rays, 7s. From the unprecedentedly depressed state of the manufacturing districts, we have been 
induced to make large ready-money purchases in best japanned wares, which, together with our previous stock already 
the most varied and extensive in London), is now ready for inspection at very reduced prices, of which the above are a 
criterion. A single Tray at the same rate. 


A BRONZED SCROLL FENDER FOR 15s. 

RIPPON and BURTON are now offering the most extensive assortment of FFNDFRS in London, embracing every 
possible variety, at prices 30 per cent, under any other house. Iron fenders, 3 feet long, from 4* 6d .; 3 feet 6, 5s. 3d. • 
4 feet, 6s. ; ditto bronzed, 3 feet, from 6s ; 3 feet 6, 7*.; 4 feet, 8s ; rich scroll fenders bronzed, from 15s. ; or with 
steel rod and moulding, from 21s. ; polished steel and ormolu mounted fenders at proportionate prices. Fire-irons for 
chambers, Is. grt. per set; ditto steel ditto, from 3s. 6 d ; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. 6J. ; newest patterns, 
with elegant bronzed heads, 1 Is. 6d .—Detailed catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 

Apply for a detailed Catalogue, which will be sent (gratis) postage free, to RIPPON and BURTON, Wells-street. 
Oxford-street.—Established 1820. 
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RICHARDS’S UNIVERSAL 

DAILY REMEMBRANCER 

For 1844. 

FORMS IN WHICH THE WORK IS PUBLISHED: 


3amiary.-i844. 


TUESDAY 2. 


9s. 


THESE SIZES 
ARE 

LARGE 4tO. POST, 
PRINTED ON 
THE 

BEST WRITING 
PAPER. 


SJattuarji.—1844. 


SUNDAY 8. 


MEMORANDA. 


Br.for. 


Cr. for. 


PAID. 

d 


LARGE POST OCTAVOS, HANDSOMELY BOUND, RULED OR PLAIN. 


MONDAY, JAN. 1, 1844. 


$an.-i844. 




Monday 1. 




Tuesday 2. 


7s. 


5s. 



$an.-i844. 


Mond. 1. 


Tues. 2. 


Yledn. 3. 


3s. Grf. 


MOND. JAN. 1. 

WEDN. JAN. 3. 



TUBS. JAN. 2. 

THURS. JAN. 4. 


6s. 


LARGE 4tO. POST, 
PRINTED ON 
THE 

BEST WRITING 
PAPER. 


Rantmn : 


$auuarg.-i844. 

Sund. 


Mend. 1. 

Wed. 

3. 

Fri. 5. 

Tves. 2. 

Thurs. 4. 

Sat. 6. 




45. 


RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 

And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, in Town or Country. 

In ordering either of the above Books , the price will sufficiently designate the size and form desired. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHE 

BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


A MANUAL OF 

FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC PAINTIN' 


Comprising ample Instructions for carrying on all the operations connected with these Arts, with 
ascription of the methods employed, and the colours and other materials used for these 
by the most eminent Artists of ancient and modern times. 


BY W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model Aeadem 
Post Octavo. (In a few Days.) 


Small Octavo , price 7s. cloth, 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

Anti ZSebottonal Heflection: 

WON VARIOUS SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL DU 

OF LIFE. 


BX *1. ZSUHOKKE. 

Translated from the German by JAMES D. HAAS. 

“ Every German student is familiar with one of the most popular works in the literat 
200 non’ ' e SlU " den der Andaeht - It is said, and we believe it to be the fact, that t 
’ COple ® ° f the work been printed, including the last, which was the twenty-thi 
e volume before us is merely a selection from the original, but it contains enough 
* 18 ® r a “° tlon of the a “ tk or’s deep, original thinking, and of the noble simpli 
' * , Haas has eTinced “Ot only considerable judgment and discrimination in w 
selected, but has successfully imparted to his translation that perspicuity and thatconder 
of expression, which so remarkably distinguish the original. His version is at once n< 

owing so as to produce the impression of a well-written English work, rather than 
translation.”— John Bull . 


Two Volumes , Post Octavo, price 21s., 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK 


By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S DESIGNS. 


One of the most valuable books of travelling Sketches that has been published for m 
and, excepting < Inglis,’ it presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we havi 
j thSt U contalns ar, y elaborate disquisitions on politics, religion, anarchy, or distr 
deep proposals for their remedy ; bat the reader has set before him as graphic a pictu 
manners, character, and modes of living, as if he himself had made the tour of Mr. 

.. Take “ as a whole, the book is capital.”— Spectator. 
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In One Volume , Post Octavo, price 10 s. 6 d. cloth 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE 

sam e time substantial, significant, and of tin? good old Saxon hnm v° J P ,ct “ res< l ue . and at the 
other living man could have written. * * ‘ * \ ti 5“ . S “ homeliness and purity, than any 
in earnest.”— Examiner. 6 1)0011 of a 81I,cere man-of a man terribly 

By the same Author. 

In one volume, small 8 vo, price 9s. cloth, 

lectures 


In three volumes, small Svo, price II. 5s. cloth, 

the french revolution. 

a HISTORY. 

^ ol. [I.—The Castile. 

\ol. II. —The Constitution. 

A ol. III. —The Guillotine. 

SECOND EDITION. 


/« three volumes,mail's,,o, price la., doth, * 

translation 

OF 

GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER; 

, CONTAINING 

***** m * mmcr ’ g 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


ON 

HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. 

SECOND EDITION. 


In one volume, croum Svo, price St. cloth, 

CHARTISM. 

“ It never smokes but there is fire.” 

Old Proverb* 

SECOND EDITION. 


In five volumes, post Svo , price 11. 15s. cloth , 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
essays. 

SECOND EDITION. 


~ In one v olume, cloth , price 5s. 6d. 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 

. . Irt a Series of lUrogtrsstbe Hessous : 

knowing the most approved Methods nf tw ■ 

"•SKSS? the Game > * ** 

by william lewis. 

With Twenty-four Diagrams, Printed i„ Colours. 

Second Edition. 


mrrp Inl mperial Quarto, 

' ™ffiLE8 and the PRACTICE OF ART 

ww ,1,.. A "“ " “ A„; T - 

by another volume, which should carTy out^and'c’ the Author promised that it should be followed 
Observation and study of nature. 7 ‘ and com P lete a of Art, founded on the 

only thr/b’e" knowTedgV ° b { eCt f ‘ ho Author is practical utility, attainable 

even the earliest steps in practice canncfbesafelv? 8 ’ 8 °/ U '> aa ^eady been proved “hit 

;■ ”=• “ ^JSssiis 

, m T: U ! l...d S1 .d., siatfioffi "• *• E ““'J °< Po.m, C.»p» 

. JHfk _ (In the Press.) 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED by W. TAIT, EDINBUR 


Now ready, in small 8vo., price 5s., 

A SUMMER at PORT PHILIP; including 
the latest information regarding that Co’ony. 

By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


N'-'W ready, in small 8vo. t price 3s. 6<f., 

A PLEA for WOMAN : being a Vindication 
of the importance and extent of her natural Sphere 
of Action ; with Remarks on Recent Works on the sub¬ 
ject. By Mrs. HUGO REID. 


On 15th November will be published, in two vols. 8vo, 
with four plates, price 1/. 8s., 

H istory of sr. Andrew’s, Episcopal, 

Monastic, Academic, and Civil; comprising the 
principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of Scot¬ 
land. By the Rev. C. J. LYON, M.A., formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and now Presbyter of the 
Episcopal Chapel, 9t. Andrew’s. 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe for the work, are re¬ 
quested to send immediately their names to the publisher, 
W. Tait, Kdinburgh, that they may be included in the 
List of Subscribers about to be printed. 

In the course of Nov. will be ready, in small 8vo , 5s., 

T ales of the great and brave. 

By. M. FRA’SER TYTLER. Second Series : con¬ 
taining Memoirs John Sohieski, King of Poland ; 
Peter the Great, of Russia; Washington; Henri de la 
Rochejaquclin ; Hofer ; and the Duke of Wellington. 


On 22d November will be published, in post 8vo, The 
pORRESPONDENCE between BURNS and 
CL4RINDA; with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Lehose 
(Clarinda) Arrapged and Edited by her Grandson, W. 
C. M'LEHOSE. Twenty-five of the Letters were sur¬ 
reptitiously printed in 1802, and immediately suppressed. 
The others have never before appeared. 


In eight vols., post 8vo, price 6s. per Volume, 

H istory of Scotland. By p. f. 

TYTLER, Esq. Vol. IX. is in the Press, and 
will be ready early in December. 

In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 

P RODUCTIVE FARMING; or,a 
FAMILIAR DIGEST of the Recent DISCOVE¬ 
RIES of LIEBIG, DAVY, and other celebratedwri ers 
on VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY ; showing how the re¬ 
sults of English Tillage might be greatly augmented. 

By JOSEPH A. SMITH. 

Thirteenth Edition, in one vol. 8vo, 18s., 

B ROWN’S LECTURES on the PHILO¬ 
SOPHY of the MIND. With a Memoir, by Dr. 
WELSH. 

“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 


In a large volume, 8vo, price 15s., 

T HE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO¬ 
NOMY. By J. R. M'CULLOCH, Esq. A new 
Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. 


In'royal quarto, splendidly bound in morocco, 
price 10/. 10s., 

TTESTIARIUM SCOT1CUM ; or, the BOOK of 
» TARTANS. Edited by JOHN SOBIE'Kl 
STUART. Anew issue of 25 copies, the 43 originally 
produced being all disposed of. 

In crown 8vo, with 21 plates, and many cuts, price 
10s. 6d. f a New Edition (the Fourth) of 
VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
V HEAVENS. By J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., Professor 
of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 


Now complete, in Twenty-two Parts, large f 
9s. each, 

T he works of jeremy ben 

with MEMOIRS of the AUTHOR. B 
BOWRING: an Analytical Index to the 'V 
Memoirs, and an Introduction to the Study of 
by JOHN HILL BURTON, one of the Editoi 
The Introduction to the Study of Bentham, st 
large 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 


In post 8vo, with a Portrait of Bentham, pT 

B ENTHAMIANA; or Select Extracts 
Works of Jkhemy Bkntham ; with an 
his Opinions on th6 Principal Subjects discus 
Works. 

Edited by JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq., / 
“The eelection is admirably made.”—“C 
most delightful single volumes in the lanj 
Examiner. 


Now complete, An Eight Parts, to form Four 
4 to, price 8/ 8s., 

JAMIESON’S SCOT PISH DICTION. 

SUPPLEMENT. New Edition, edited 
JOHNSTONE. 


In la-ge 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 

S USAN HOPLEY; or. the Advf.ntu 
Maid-Srrvavt. Cheap Genuine Edit 
This novel was originally published by Sac 
Otlky, London, in 3 volumes, post 8vo, at 1/ 


Second Edition, in royal 18mo, with above To. 

cuts, price 4«. 6d., 

T HE STEAM ENGINE; being a 
Description of the Construction and Mode 
of that Engine. By HUGO REID, Lecture 
mistry, &c. 

“ A very admirable little book—scientific, le: 
perfectly lucid.”— Spectator. 


In 8vo, with Plates and Cuts, price 5s. I 

T HE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENI 

By SIDNEY SMITH. 

“ The boldest book, and the best ever writt 
subject.”— Leeds Times. 


I ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH 

*-« handsomely printed in four large volume 
der his Lordship’s immediate superintendent 
ginally published at 2/. 8*., now offered at 1/. 


In large 8vo, price 6d. f 

Jf'NGLAND, IRELAND, and AM 
-I-J By a MANCHESTER MANUFAl 
'Richard Cobdkn, Esq., M.P.) Thirteen 
sand. 


In post 8vo, price 6s., 

A RTS and A r t I S A N S at HO 

ABROAD; with Sketches of the Progress 
Manufactures. By JELINGER C. SYMON 


In two vols. small 8vo., price 8s., 

T raditions of edinbu 

or, SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of 
in FORMER TIMES. By Robert Chamb 


In small 8vo, price 5s. 

T he poems of Robert nico 

new and greatly Augmented Edition; v 
moir of the Author. 


William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London; and John Ct 
Dublin.—Orders received by all okaeUer*. 
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ALMANACKS AND POCKET-BOOKS 

1844, 

TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER, 

BY PENNY AND SONS. 

Price is. each :— 

THE PRIZE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Cloth, Tuck, and Pockets. 

THE PEARL „ „ , 

THE DIAMOND „ „ ’ ” 

Price Is. 6d. each : — 

THE LADIES’ ANNUAL DIARY, Roan, Tuck and Pockets, with Extra Plates. 

THE PRIZE 

THE DIAMOND „ „ ” ” ” 

THE PEARL „ „ ” ” " 

k J) yy yy 3 y >, 

Price 2s., 

THE CHRISTIAN LADIES’ POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Roan, Tuck and Pockets. 

Price 2s. 6d. each : — 

THE LADIES HISTORICAL POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Arabesque, Roan, Tuck and Pockets. 
„ SUPERB „ 

THE GENTLEMAN’S POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Size 5 inches by 3 inches, Roan, Tuck 

and Pockets. 

Price 3s. 6d ., 

THE IMPROVED COMMERCIAL POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Size 6 inches by 4 inches, 

Roan, Tuck and Pockets. 

Quarto, price 2s., 

THEJHOUSEKEEPER’S DOMESTIC ACCOUNT BOOK, WITH ALMANACK. 

PENNY’S EDITION OF REEV DIARY, Price 6d. 

DIAMOND PENNY ALMANACK, Stitched. 

,, TWOPENNY ,, Interleaved and Covered. 

BINN’S SOCIETY ALMANACK, Price One Penny. 

Bow Lane , Cheapsidr, October , 1843. 
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NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 


7 Bound in ronn with a tuck, price 16s., 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

©f tpe Icnolt'slj Counties, 

WITH ALL THE COACH AND RAILROADS ACCURATELY LAID DOWN AND COLOURED, CORRECTED TO 

THE PRESENT TIME. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 

* A County Atlas is no novelty, but the English tourist is sometimes at a loss where to inquire for 
the best. The best wo have seeu for neatness, portability, and clear engraving, is this of Mr. Sidney 
Hall, and it lias an advantage over many of its competitors in an accurate delineation of all the Railroads 
corrected down to the present time. The Maps are quarto size, but fold in the middle, so that the whole, 
when closed, form a moderately thick 8vo volume, stitched, without boards, in a Spanish morocco cover*, 
exactly the 6ize, without being too bulky for the pocket of a great coat .”—Westminster Review. 


In one volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s., 

SKETCHES of YOUNG LADIES, 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN, and YOUNG 
COUPLES. 

ZBLtl) Cijjljtrai Illustrations bn pjjij. 


In one vol., cloth, price 5s., 

SONGS AND BALLADS. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

These popular Lyrics, including the celebrated ** Su¬ 
perstitions of Ireland," are now, for the first 
time, collected and revised by the Author. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180 , STRAND. 
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A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 

POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER THEIR APPEARANCE ON THE CONTINEN 1 

«The project of a Foreign Library we thought, in the first instance, very highly of, and ai 
particularly glad to observe its confirmed success. The books have been well chosen, and, withoi 
an exception, well translated."— Examiner . 


In the Press, 

PART XI., Price Five Shillings, 

IRELAND. ByJ. G. KOHL. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND LONDON. 


PART XII., Price Five Shillings, 

THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830-1840 

[Part the First. 

By LOUIS BLANC. 

“ This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830—1840, were troubled, stirring, and importai 
mes to every European nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative of events, rea 
triking, absorbing—the subjects of immense interest to all readers—the style unusually exce 
tut."—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


VOLUMES COMPLETES. 

Vol. V., octavo t price 10s., cloth } 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 

Volume the First, Translated by David Davison, M.A., under the immediate superintendenc 
of the Author. 

The Literary portion of the History will appear first, and form Two Volumes, with an entirel 
new Introduction by the Author, and with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 


Vol. IV., octavo , price 11s., cloth , 

AUSTRIA. By j. g. kohl. 

COMPRISING 

VIENNA, PRAGUE, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, THE DANUBE, GALICIA, STYRIA, 
. MORAVIA, BUKOVINO, AND THE MILITARY FRONTIER. 
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Vol. III., Octavo, price 10s., cloth. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


CONTAINING 


TIIE BORGIA S— THE COUNTESS OF SAINT GERAN—JOAN OF NAPLES—NISID A—THE MAR¬ 
CHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS—THE CENCI—TIIE MARCHIONESS DE GANGES— 


KARL LUDWIG SAND—VANINKA—URBAN GRANDIER. 


“ Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth—the serious side of what is called the 
Romance of Real Life—had never such startling illustration as this remarkable book affords. Its 
capital constructive art is only a less admirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity of detail. 
What a story is that of the Marchioness de Ganges.”— Examiner. 


Vol. II., Octavo, price 11s., cloth. 



LIFE IN MEXI 


By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

With a Preface by W. II. PRESCOTT, 

AUTHOR OF “ THE HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN.” 

“ Madame Calderon’s book has all the natural liveliness and tact, and readiness of remark, 
which are sure to distinguish the first production of a clever woman. * * * * Never was 

traveller better qualified for such a task in such a country, as far as physical resources, courage, 
and curiosity could go. A more genuine book, in air, as well as reality, it would be difficult to 
find .”—Edinburgh Review. 


Vol. I., with a Map, in 8vo., price 115., cloth, 


RUSSIA. By J. G. KOHL. 


COMPRISING 


ST. PETERSBURG—MOSCOW—KIIARKOFF—RIGA—ODESSA—THE GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE 
BALTIC—THE STEPPES—THE CRIMEA—AND THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 

44 This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, manners, and general statistics, of 
any work on the subject which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, M. Kohl 
is never tedious, because he always manages to combine, with the most trifling matter, allusions or 
comparisons that make it interesting, from the vivid manner in which it is conveyed to the reader s 
mind,” —Chambers'sJZdinburyh Journal. 


*** Other Works are In Preparation. 


CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 1S6, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


In Seven Numbers, price 7s. §d., each containing three Plates 26 £ inches by 19 . 

A SERIES OF 

DIAGRAMS, 

Illustrating the Principles of Mechanics, and their Practical Application. 
Drawn on Stone by Henry Chapman, and printed in Colours by C. F. Cheffins. 

This Series of Plates will, it is conceived, be extremely useful to classes in which Civil Engineering is taught, and 
to those who are seeking for instruction in mechanical drawing, as the Diagrams are drawn to a scale, and with 
sufficient accuracy of detail to serve as working drawings. 


contents: 


Part I. 
THE LEVER. 


Part II. 

THE LEVER, and 
WHEEL & AXLE. 


PLATE 

1 . The Balance. 

2 . Lever of the First Order—Lever of the First and Second Order. 

3. Stable Equilibrium—Unstable Equilibrium—Bent Levers. 

4. Transverse Section of a Fire Engine. 

5. The Wheel and Axle—Differential Axle. 


Part III. 

WHEEL & AXLE. 


Part IV. 
THE PULLEY. 


Part V. 
INCLINED 
PLANE. 


Part VI. 
THE SCREW. 


Part VII. 
MACHINES. 


Capstan—Spring and Fusee. 

7 . Toothed Gear. 

8 . Elevation of a Crane. 

9 . Friction Bands—Circular Saw, and Crank. v 

10 . Single Fixed Pulley—Single Moveable Pulley. 

11. Compound Pulley—White’s Pulley. 

12 . Showing application of Smeaton’s Pulley. 

13. Inclined Planes. 

14. Apparatus for showing Pressure perpendicular to Plane—Wedge—Gib and Cotter—Wedg< 

Break for Railway Carriages. 

J5. Elevation of a Tilt Hammer. 

" 16 . Principle of the Screw—Square Thread—Common or V Thread—Double Thread—Sere* 
J Power. 

17. Endless Screw—Fly Press. 

.18. Standing Press—Differential Screw Press.' 
f 19. Vertical Section of a Saw Frame. 

J 20 . Elevation of Shears for Cutting Iron. 

] 21 . An Eight-day Clock—General View with Front Plate removed—Side View of Workins 
L Part and Dial Work—Front Plate, with Dial Work and Striking Part. 


In one volume, octavo, price 12 s., or in two volumes, price 13 s. cloth , 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, AND MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF NAPLES. 

PART THE FIRST. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Preliminary Discourse on the Objects, 
Pleasures, and Advantages of Political 

Science. 

II. Principles of Government. 

III. Absolute Monarchy—Eastern Despotisms. 

IV. Effects of absolute Monarchies. 

V. Governments ofChina and Japan—Govern¬ 
ment of Russia. 


VI. The Feudal System — Constitutionai 
Monarchy. 

VII. The Germanic Empire and Monarchies. 

VIII. The Italian Monarchies. 

IX. The Spanish and Portuguese Monarchies 
and Danish and Swedish Monarchies. 


In one vol . 8 vo, price 10s. cloth, 

29rtftcatrtr, br> $tamt££t 0 n, tn fficx iHajcgtu. 

PART THE SECOND. 

ON ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Nature of Aristocracy in General — 
Balances and Checks. 

II. Progress and Changes of Aristocracy— 
Oligarchy. 

III. Natural Aristocracy—Party. 

IV. Vices and Virtues of the Aristocratic 

Polity. 

V. The Feudal Aristocracy. 

VI. Mixed Aristocracies—Poland—Hungary. 

VII. Constitution of Rome. 


VIII. Reflections on the Roman Constitution 

IX. Governments of Greece—Sparta—Athens 
&c. 

X. Italian Governments—Municipal Con 

STITUTrONS AND ARISTOCRACY. 

XI. Venetian Terra Firma. 

XII. Governments of Venice, Genoa, Milan 

Florence, Pisa, Bologna, Sienna, Lucca 
San Marino. 

XIII. Swiss Aristocracies. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

PIERCE and KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates, 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs iust completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan, 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 

IMPROVED METHOD ©F HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION,’ 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches t 
or other large buildings , possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire , and freedom from dust or smell; 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use of 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 
and architects. 


KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smokr- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 



Pierce & Kolle, F urnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermyn-st., R egent-st . 

WRIT IN G, BOOK-KEEPING, &c7 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a * good hand,* rendered 

but-‘the labour of an hour! * **—Polytechnic 

Journal. 

“ We advise all had writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science .”—The Evening Star. 

“ Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection .”—London Journal of Commerce. 



THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nts. 24 and 249, REGENT STREET, two doors from Oxford Street 
The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of the Nobility and Ladies to its great utility. 
It has ever been a source of inconvenience and regret, on occasions when Mourning Attire has been required, that its 
purchasers have at such a time been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in search of each 
distinct article of dress. This may be completely obviated by a visit to the London General Mourning Warehouse, 
where every description of Paramatta, Alapine, Bombasin, Merino, and Crape, for Mourning Dresses, Gloves, Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and where everything necessary for a complete Outfit 
of Mourning may be had, and made up, if required, by experienced Artistes, with the strictest attention to taste, 
elegance, and economy. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always kept made up, so that Ladies may by a Note, 
descriptive of Mourning required (either for themselves Or household), have it forwarded to them in Town or Country 
immediately. Silks for slight or Complimentary Mourning, Printed Muslin Dresses, Mousseline de Laines, Baraiges, 
and Evening Dresses, in the greatest variety. 

THE MILLINERY ROOMS 

contain a beautiful assortment of Millinery, Head Dresses, Flowers, Crape and Muslin Collars, Berthes, See., with 
every description of Jewellery for Mourning. 
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advertisements. 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES (by 

• authority the “ Queen’s Own,”) in the illus¬ 
trated Chinese boxes, are now in course of delivery to 
the trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded 
(even by blind persons), and improved points, temper, 
and finish. Each paper is labelled with a likeness of 
Her Majesty or His Royal Highness Prince Albert in 
relief on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, 
fish-hooks, hooks and eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. 
These needles or pens for the home trade are sent tree 
by i»ost, bv anv respectable dealer, on receipt ot 16 penny 
stamps for every shilling value.—H. Walker, manufac¬ 
turer to the Queen, *20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street, 
London. 


EASE AND COMFORT FOR 
TENDER FEET. 

H ALL and CO.’s PATEN 

LEATHER CLOTH BOOTS AND SHOI 
are the most easy ever invented for those who suffer frc 
tender feet. Their ELASTIC SPRING BOOTS supp< 
the ankle, and supersede the trouble of lacing or buttonin 
Their INDIA-RUBBER GOLOSHES are light ai 
waterproof. , „ 

Hall & Co.’s WATERPROOF DRESSES for Ge 
tlemen, 21 5. ; Ladies’ Cloaks, 18s. They can be cam 
in the pocket with convenience. 

Wellington, Street, Strand. 


The Patronage and flattering 

ONE HUNDRED 


Approbation of more than 

NOBLEMEN, 


And a very large circle of the Hant Ton . bestowed on the DOUDNEY 
BROTHERS during their first year in BOND STREET, confirm their con 
elusion that the old-fashioned West End prejudices would no longer prevent 
• a cheap but fair Ready Money Establishment obtaining due encouragement. 

The most prominent novelties now claiming attention are, the Ladies’ Cloth 
Paletots, and Chesterfields, light, warm, and extremely gentlemanly, water- 
prooffed by Doudnev’s newpiocess, the most effective & unpernic'iousbefore 
the public; also Elegancies for Dress Waistcoats. Milled Scarlet Hunting 
^V>at finest quality, £4 4s; excellent superfine Riding or Dress Coats, £2 2s : the best qiu.- 
I litv £2 18s* Riding Buckskin Trousers, 13s; Ladies’ Riding Habits, excellent, for4 i ui- 
neas* elegant for 5, 6, and 7 guineas. Liveries, of very best quality, for 3 guineas per Suit. 


17, OLD BOND ST. 


& 97, FLEET ST- 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 


WATSON’S ALBATA PLATE. 

CAKE BASKET. 



Chased 385. Plain 305. 

since its introduction. C. W. unlike this party , 


WATSON'S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STR] 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office , 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGAT 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new. 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person oi 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public No 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
appearance—with art its durability and hardness—with its perfect sw*t 

use _undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is n«x’. 

mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from a 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily 
from the unparalleled surcess which has marked the progress of his N 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establisl 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Table Spoons. 

,, Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 
,, Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto .. 

Mustard Ditto ... 

16 6 doz. 

16 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 
'60,, 

] 1 0 doz. 1 

1 1 0 „ 

16 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 


Threaded 


0 doz. 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 gilt, 


Albata Plate. 


Egg Spoons ... 
Gravy ,, 

I 1 Sauce Ladles.. 
Soup ,, ... 

Sugar Tongs.. 
Fish Knives.. 
11 Skewers 


Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threat 

7 0 doz. 

15 0 Gilt 

24 0 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 

6 6,, 

8 0 „ 

11 0 

1 3 „ 

1 9 „ 

3 0 

5 6,. 

4d.in. 

8 6 „ 

12 6 

6 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives , Steel Blades, 22 s. fid. per doz.—Desserts 185. 6d. per doz.—Carvers 6 

Three Papier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornarr ented for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d —Solar Lamps to bun 
Oil 22s. 6d.—Bronze Fenders 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shou.de: 
Doz. Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. _ . 

CAXyriOIfT— Watson's Nejt Azjtata Pzat **, cam only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, a 
bican, corner of Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silverwnit 
Gwen t Furnishing Hardwareman, Established 1795. 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY W. BRITTAIN, 11, PATER¬ 
NOSTER ROW. 

Price 2s. bound in sheep, 

THE ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE,being a System 
of Arithme'ic designed for the Use of Schools: with an 
Appendix consisting of Bills of Parcels, Bills of Exchange, 
Receipts and Notes. By Robert William Wood- 
ward. Revised and corrected by the Author. Anew 
stereotyped Edition, being the 2 th. 

This work contains upwards o' Six Hundred Questions 
more than Laneford’s or Walkingame’s edition of the 
Tutor’s Assistant. Also many useful Rules and Tables 
not in any other work. 

A KEY to the above Work is printed, containing the 
whole of the Questions worked at full length. Price As. 6d. 

SANDEL’S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By 
means of this system Pupils, even in the absence of a 
Master, will be permanently taught a beautiful bold style 
of penmanship, without the slightest mental effort, and 
in considerably less time than is usually devoted to that 
stud*. In Six Books, 9 d. each. 

THE COOK, or the Ladies’ Kitchen Directory, is 
one of the best in the language. The work is furnished 
with Engravings on steel and wood, illustrating the modes 
of Carving, Trussing, &e , and the whole is so admirably 
arranged, that any recipe may be found by the easiest 
reference imaginable. Ask for THE COOK, either in 
Monthly Parts at Ad., or the whole, handsomely done up 
in purple cloth, at 3s. 6d. 

In Twelve Parts, at 6 d., or 7s. cloth, 

BACCHUS : an Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, 
and Cure of Intemperance. By Ralph B arnes Grind- 
rod, LL.D. Second Edition, carefully revised and 
greatly enlarged. . „ 

A LECTURE onthe HEREDITARY TENDENCYof 
DRUNKENNESS. ByJ.I-EvisoN. (>rf. Published at Is. 

BEECHER’S SIX SERMONS on TOTAL ABSTI¬ 
NENCE. 6d. 

DISCUSSION at ROTHERHAM between BROM¬ 
LEY and LEES. 6d. 

TEMPERANCE TALES, 23 Nos. at 2d., or 2 vols., 


^FROST’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Is. 

A HISTORY OF TEETOTALISM in DEVON¬ 
SHIRE. is. 

The TEMPERANCE LANCET, Ten Parts at 6i., or 
complete, neatly bound in cloth, at 5s.; containing the 
best information on Temperance subjects, and a Course 
of Physiological Lectures on Temperance, as delivered by 
Mingaye V vder. 

The SELF-INSTRUCTING LATIN CLASSIC, 
whereby a perfect knowledge of the l atin language may 
be readilv acquired, without burdening the memory with 
the multifarious rules of syntactical grammar, the search¬ 
ing a dictionary for the interpretation of words, or even 
requiring the assistance of a classical tutor. By W. 
Jacobs. In Twelve Parts, at is. each ; or in Two Vols., 
price 7s. each. Part I. contains acomplete Latin Grammar. 

Bv the same Author, 

The MYSTERIES of the LATIN LANGUAGE RE¬ 
VEALED; or, Remarks showing that it can be read and 
understood without being confined to the forms of govern¬ 
ment and grammatical construction; and proved by ver¬ 
batim translations of passages from fourteen of the 
standard poetical and prose Latin classics. 4s. 

In One Vol , 3'. 6d. cloth, with Engravings, 

The BOOK of GAMES, RECREATIONS, EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. The following are but a few of the subjects 


introduced.— 

School Games, Angling, Legerdemain, Shooting, Fire¬ 
works, Gymnastics, Toys, Theatricals, Cards, Billiards, 
Swimming, Skating, Wrestling, Archery, Fencing, Magic, 
Puzzles, Riddbs, Forfeits, Science, Backgammon, Rab¬ 
bits, Pigeons, Song-birds, Bird-catching, Country and 
Foreign Games. 

COMPLETE GUIDE to the FINE ARTS: con¬ 
taining instructions in a plain and concise manner that 
will render it familiar to every capacity, and enable those 
who have not the assistance of a skil'ul instructor to 
become masters of the desirable accomplishments of 
Drawing, Painting in Oil, Portrait Painting, Landscape 
Painting. Painting in Water Colours, Miniature Painting, 
Perspective, Crayon Drawing, Grecian Painting, Litho¬ 
graphy, Engraving on Copper, Wood, &c. Valuable 
Renpes, and every subject connected with the above. 
The whole forming the best and cheapest Guide to the 
Fine Arts. Complete in Six Monthly Parts, at Is., or 
7 f. cloth. 

Sold by W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row. 


On the 1st of November will be published, price One 
Shilling each, beautifully illustrated; with 
Plates coloured, One Shilling and Sixpence, 

YOUNG ENGLAND'S LITTLE 
LIBRARY ; 

A Batch of Thirteen Christmas, New-Year, and Birth¬ 
day Gift Books, for Children. Contri'uted by Mrs. 
Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Gaspey, the 
A xthor of the “ New Tale of a Tub,” and other 
Authors. 

Published by Wm. S. Oru 8s Co., Paternoster-row; 
and sold by all Booksellers.____ 

This day is published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6^., 

"ITTOMAN’S WORTH; or, Hints to 

VV raise the Female Character. 

Contents: Education of Woman — Influence of 
Woman—The Duties of Woman as a Mother, Wife, 
Sister, Friend-Society-Books-Employment of Time 
—Dress—Trials and Temptations—Conclusion. 

CLARKE’S ENGLISH HELICON. Now publish¬ 
ing, in a series of elegant pocket volumes, in an illumi¬ 
nated binding, imperial 32mo, price Is. each. 

Vol I., PSYCHE ; or, the Legend of Love, and other 
Poems. By Mrs. Tighe. 

Voi. II., PALESTINE, and other Poems. By Bishop 
Heber. „ ,, _ 

London : H. G. Clarke and Co., 66. Old Bailey. 


pASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, 

Chemist, 10, Pall-mall, London, has prepared 
Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6d. each, and can 
be procured of all respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MAJESTY “THE QUEEN," 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

FOR THE GROWTH AND FOR PRESERVING 
AND BEAUTIFYING 

The Human Hair. 

Price 3s. 6cL—7*. —Family bottles /equal to 4 small) 
10 s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION.—The words “ ROWLAND’S M ACAS3AR 
OIL” are engraved on the Wrapper of the Genuine Bot'les ; 
and on the Back cf the Wrapper 1,500 times, containing 
29,028 Letters—without this “ None are Genuine.” 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING 

The Skin and Complexion. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6 d. per bottle, duty included. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Renders the TEETH beautifully White, and 

PRESERVES THE GUMS. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 

CAUTION. 

It is necessary on purchasing either Article to see that 
the word “ ROWLAND’S’’ is on the Envelope. For 
the protection of the Public from fraud and imposition, 
the Honourable Commissioners of Her Maj> sty’s 
Stamps have authorised the Proprietor’s Signature to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

“ A. ROWLAND 6l SON, 20, Hatton 
Garden.” 

Which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
All others are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 1 ! 
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REMOVED FROM 163, STRAND. 

^THE Best, Cheapest, and most Durable WATER FILTERS are ROBIN 

-L They are only to be obtained at No. 88, Regent Quadrant, same side as the County Fire Office. 

The Patentee has permission to annex the following :— 

MT . . , , “London, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 

‘ I have examined and proved, many years ago, the Filters of Mr. George Robins : they realise evervthimr 
desired in a water-purifying apparatus; they are sound in principle, convenient in use, elegant in form conve 
the muddiest pool into a crystal stream, aud^therefore deserve a place in every family. 

( si & n ed) “ ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., &c 

_V BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 



PALMER AND CO.’S PATENT 

MAGNUM AND NEW MID-SIZE 

<£autrtc itamps, 

[ TOGETHER WITH EVERY VARIETY OF THEIR CANDLE LAMPS 
IN GENERAL ; 

GIVING EVERY DECREE OF LIGHT, 

FROM THAT OF A RUSHLIGHT TO THAT OF THE MOST BRILLIANT FREN't 
TABLE LAMP, 

AT REDUCED PRICES. ' 


Palmer & Co., who have so successfully introduced the Art of Ligb 
by means of Candle Lamps and Candles, to burn without snuff 
are now making new Mid-sized Candles from Palm Oil, and 3 
sized Candle Lamps for them. 

THE CANDLES GIVE MORE LIGHT, 

LAST LONGER, being thicker, and 
COST LESS, than the Metallic Wick Candles. 

They are not unpleasant to handle, nor have they any unpleasant sn 
and it is presumed they will be preferred (with the Lamp) to any n 
of Lighting for all ordinary purposes. 

Many ill-constructed Lamps having gone abroad , Palmer & 
cannot be answerable for the burning of any but such as have < 
Name on them . 


Xiist and Prices of Patent Candles, 


10 $. Orf. 
9 * 


Under which Names orders for them are to be given. All to be Used in Candle Lamps. 

Price per doz. lbs 

MAGNUM CANDLES, METALLIC WICK, 2 to the Pound, 3 Wicks 
„ ,, 15 to the Dozen Pounds, 4 ,, 

„ STRIPE WICK PALM, z to the Pound 

,, ,, 15 to the Dozen Pounds . 

MID-SIZE STRIPE WICK PALM CANDLES, 3 and 4 to the Pound, 2 Wicks (Dips) 

STRIPE WICK TALLOW, ” f> 

METALLIC WICK, ti 

,, „ (Night Lights) 6 


7 6 


(Moulds) 


,, STEARINE, 6 to the Found, 2 Wicks. For Warm Climates 
WAX 6 

WEATHER LAMP, STRIPE WICK TALLOW, 8 to the Poimd, 1 Wick 


12 

18 

8 


Sold by all respectable Ironmongers in Town and Country.“ 
MANUFACTORY, SUTTON STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON. 



TAIlOBftu, 

BYGOINCTUhi 

CdrCLOTHlli 

LOMBARDS] 


isr SAVE YOU 


BY DOUDNEY SON’S 
49, LOMEARD STREET, 

DRESS COATS, 38s. 42s. and 47s. 6d. Superior workman¬ 
ship. FROCK COATS, silk facings, 40s. 45s. and 50s. 
ALL THE NEW PATTERNS for Trousers, 13s. 6d. 
17s. 6d. and 21s. SPLENDID PATTERNS SUMMER 
Trousers, 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 30s. NEW PAT¬ 
TERNS, for Summer Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. 
Morning Coats, and Dressing Gowns, Fishing, and 
SHOOTING COATS, 10s. 6d. 15s. and 21s. An im¬ 
mense assortment of READY-MADE York Wrappers, 
Taglionis. Codringtons, and Chesterfields, 12s. 18s. andg 
Sis. WATERPROOF Cloaks, 21s. DOUDNEY'S cele-^ 
bruted Spanish Army Cloth Cloak, nine-and-half yards 
sound, 60s. Opera ditto 25s. SUIT OF LIVERIES, 
Complete, 63s. Scarlet Hunting Coat, 63s. Ladies' Riding 1 


^INCOME TAX 

NEW TARIFF, 
ESTABLISHED 


R 


178 

Habits, 63s. and 84s. BEST AND C 
EST HOUSE FOR BOYS' CLOT 

COUNTRY CENTLEMEN pr 

their Clothes Fashionably made, at a F 

RATE LONDON Hi 

I by post-paid Applicant 
will receive, free, a Pro 
explanatory of their ce 
CONTRACT SYSTEM 
ment of Prices and Di: 
for Measurement. Or, 
or Four Gentlemen unit 


the Travellers w ill wait c 


DOUDNEY& SON,49, LOMBARD ST. ESTAB. Iff 






















COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 

OF 

&ij t Soctetj? for tfie Diffusion of Stsrful Itnoh>lf&g;r. 


N? 102.—CONTAINING A GENERAL MAP OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE, AND A 
MAP OF EGYPT, ABYSSINIA, ARABIA, AND THE PERSIAN GULF, 

Is Just Published. 


TWO SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBERS will be published on the 15th o 

November 

N? 103-WILL CONTAIN A NEW MAP OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, AND A 
NEW MAP OF CHINA. 

N? 104,— A N EW MAP OF LONDON. 

N? 105, -WHICH WILL CONTAIN A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, prepared under the immediate direction of Mr. Murchison, price 55., 
fully coloured, will be published early in December, 

AND WILL COMPLETE THE SERIES. 

At the same time will be published , 

Title-pages and Table of Contents, adapted to either One or Two Volumes. 


AN INDEX OF NAMES: 

Containing the positions of more than 30,000 Places, will be published early in 
January; and will be so printed that it may be bound with the Atlas, 
or separately, of a smaller size. 


The Publishers beg to inform Subscribers and the Trade , that they have made 
arrangements for 

Binding the Atlas 

In various ways ; full particulars of which will be given in the Part containing 

the Titles . 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


























To be continued every alternate Month, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


lectures cpie 

and’ 

ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND,- 

FROM 

DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY J. D. HARDII 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS: 

THE WHOLE EXECUTED IN LITHO-TINT BY MR. HARDING. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 

The size of the Work will be Imperial Quarto; and its production will be in all res 
commensurate with the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and 
graphic arts. Each Part will contain Three Subjects, executed in Litho-tint— the p 
invention of Mr. Hullmandel—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as comb 
accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage of novelty. 

Wood-cuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of striking details 
be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages,—sufficient, it is bell 
to furnish all necessary information to the general reader. 

Prints. Imperial Quarto. Five Shillings . 

Proofs. Columbier Quarto. Seven Shillings and Sixpence , 

Proofs. Imperial Folio. To range with “ Nash's! 

Mansions,” and other Works of the same size. J twelve Shillings. 


PART I. contains 

COBHAM HALL, KENT .J, D. Hard™.. 

COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR . . . . J. D. Hardino. 

WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, from a Sketch by W. Muller. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SHOWING THAT OLD FRIENDS MAY NOT ONLY APPEAR WITH NEW FACES, 
BUT IN FALSE COLOURS. THAT PEOPLE ARE PRONE TO BITE; AND 
THAT BITERS MAY SOMETIMES BE BITTEN. 

Mr Bailey, Junior—for the sporting character whilom of general 
utility at Todgers’s, had now regularly set up m life under that name, 
without troubling himself to obtain from the legislature a direct licence 
in the form of a Private Bill, which of all kinds and classes of hill 
without exception the most unreasonable in its charges—Mr. Bai ey 
Junior iust tall enough to be seen by an inquiring eye, gazing indolent y 

S to- *>>« *P™ »' hi * “ b> 

ud and down Pall Mall about the hour of noon, m waiting for his 
“Governor.” The horse of distinguished family, who had Capricorn for 
his nephew, and Cauliflower for his brother, showed himself worthy of 
his high relations by champing at the bit until his chest was white with 
foam, and rearing like a horse in heraldry ; the plated hamess aml the 
uatent leather glittered in the sun; pedestrians admired , Mr. Bai y 
S complacentf but unmoved. He seemed to say, « A barrow good 
peopin mere barrow; nothing to what we could do, if we chose! 
Ld P on he went, squaring his short green arms outside the apron, as if 

troth,, lo Cauliflower, and eeti- 
mated his powers highly. But he never told him so. On the contrary, 
it was his practice, in driving that animal, to assail hnn^thdrsrespectfuh 
if not ini urious, expressions, as, “Ah! would yon • 7 , 

it then” ” “ Where are you going to now V ’ “ No you won t, my lad ! 
aid rimilar fragmentary remarks. These being usually accompanied 
bv a Trk of Ihe rein, or a crack of the whip, led to many trials of 
strength between them, and to many contentions for the npper hand 
terminating now and then, in china-shops, and other unusual goals, as 

Mr Bafley not at all disturbed, had still a shower of pleasantries to 
Sow on ’any one who crossed his path: as calling to a full-grown 

" ir 35 

’SikCS'ad tempLVtayi wiufftmdl, 

occasionally relieve by going round St. James’s Square at a hand gallop, 
and coming slowly into Pall Mall by another entry, as if, m the mterva , 
his pace had been a perfect crawl. 
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It was not until these amusements had been very often repeated, 
and the apple-stall at the corner had sustained so many miraculous 
escapes as to appear impregnable, that Mr. Bailey was summoned 
to the door of a certain house in Pall Mall, and turning short, 
obeyed the call and jumped out. It was not until he had held the 
bridle for some minutes longer, every jerk of Cauliflower’s brother’s 
head, and every twitch of Cauliflower’s brothers nostril, taking him off 
his legs in the meanwhile, that two persons entered the vehicle, one of 
whom took the reins and drove rapidly off. Nor was it until Mr. Bailey 
had run after it some hundreds of yards in vain, that he managed to 
lift his short leg into the iron step, and Anally to get his boots upon 
the little footboard behind. Then, indeed, he became a sight to see : 
and—standing now on one foot and now upon the other ; now trying to 
look round the cab on this side, now on that; and now endeavouring 
to peep over the top of it, as it went dashing in among the carts and 
coaches—was from head to heel Newmarket. 

The appearance of Mr. Bailey’s governor as he drove along, fully justi¬ 
fied that enthusiastic youth’s description of him to the wondering Poll. 
He had a world of jet-black shining hair upon his head, upon his cheeks, 
upon his chin, upon his upper lip. His clothes, symmetrically made, were 
of the newest fashion and the costliest kind. Flowers of gold and blue, 
and green and blushing red, were on his waistcoat; precious chains and 
jewels sparkled on his breast; his fingers, clogged with brilliant rings, 
were as unwieldy as summer flies but newly rescued from a honey-pot. 
The daylight mantled in his gleaming hat and boots as in a polished 
glass. And yet, though changed his name, and changed his outward 
surface, it was Tigg. Though turned and twisted upside down, and 
inside out, as great men have been sometimes known to be; though no 
longer Montague Tigg, but Tigg Montague ; still it was Tigg: the 
same Satanic, gallant, military Tigg. The brass was burnished, lac¬ 
quered, newly-stamped ; yet it was the true Tigg metal notwithstanding. 

Beside him sat a smiling gentleman, of less pretensions and of 
business looks, whom he addressed as David. Surely not the David of 
the—how shall it be phrased ?—the triumvirate of golden balls'? Not 
David, tapster at the Lombards’ Arms ] Y es. The very man. 

“ The secretary’s salary, David,” said Mr. Montague, “ the office 
being now established, is eight hundred pounds per annum, with his 
house-rent, coals, and candles free. His five-and-twenty shares he 
holds, of course. Is that enough ?” 

David smiled and nodded, and coughed behind a little locked port¬ 
folio which he carried ; with an air that proclaimed him to be the 
secretary in question. 

“ If that’s enough,” said Montague, “ I will propose it at the Board 
to-day, in my capacity as chairman.” 

The secretary smiled again; laughed, indeed, this time ; and said, 
rubbing his nose slyly with one end of the portfolio : 

“ It was a capital thought, wasn’t it 1” 

“ What was a capital thought, David ?” Mr. Montague inquired. 

“ The Anglo-Bengalee,” tittered the secretary. 
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<c The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, is rather a capital concern, I hope, David, said Montague. 

“ Capital indeed !” cried the secretary, with another laugh—“ in one 
sense .” 

“ In the only important one,” observed the chairman; “ which is 

number one, David.” . # 

“What,” asked the secretary, bursting into another laugh, what 
will be the paid up capital according to the next prospectus ? 

“ A figure of two, and as many oughts after it as the printer can get 
into the same line,” replied his friend. “ Ha, ha !” 

At this they both laughed ; the secretary so vehemently, that m 
kicking up his feet, he kicked the apron open, and nearly started 
Cauliflower’s brother into an oyster-shop ; not to mention Mr. Bailey’s 
receiving such a sudden swing, that he held on for the moment, quite a 
young Dame, by one strap and no legs. 

“ What a chap you are 1” exclaimed David admiringly, when this 

little alarm had subsided. 

“ Say genius, David, genius.” . 

“ Well, upon my soul, you are a genius then, said IJavid. i 
always knew you had the gift of the gab, of course ; but I never believed 
you were half the man you are. How could IT . t 

“ I rise with circumstances, David. That’s a point of genius m 
itself,” said Tigg. “ If you were to lose a hundred pound wager to me 
at this minute, David, and were to pay it (which is most confoundedly 
improbable), I should rise, in a mental point of view, directly. 

It is due to Mr. Tigg to say that he had really risen with his oppor¬ 
tunities ; and peculating on a grander scale, had become a grander man, 

altogether. r 

“ Ha, ha,” cried the secretary, laying his hand, with growing .fa¬ 
miliarity, upon the chairman’s arm. “ When I look at you, and think 
of your property in Bengal being—ha, ha, ha ! 

The half-expressed idea seemed no less ludicrous to Mr. Tigg than to 
his friend, for he laughed too, heartily. 

“_Being,” resumed David, “being amenable—your property m 

Bengal being amenable—to all claims upon the company : when I look 
at you and think of that, you might tickle me into fits by waving the 
feather of a pen at me. Upon my soul you might! ” 

“ It ’s a devilish fine property,” said Tigg Montague, “ to be amenable 
to any claims. The preserve of tigers alone is worth a mint of money 

David.” . , 

David could only reply in the intervals of his laughter,. “ Oh, what a 
chap you are ! ” and so continued to laugh, and hold his sides, and wipe 
his eyes, for some time, without offering any other observation. 

“A capital idea?” said Tigg, returning after a time to his. com¬ 
panion’s first remark: “ no doubt it was a capital idea. It was my idea. 

“ No, no. It was my idea,” said David. “ Hang it, let a man have 
some credit. Didn’t I say to you that I d saved a few pounds ? 

“ You said ! Didn’t I say to you,” interposed Tigg, “ that I had 
come into a few pounds ? ” 

y 2 
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“ Certainly you did,” returned David, warmly, “but that’s not the 
idea. Who said, that if we put the money together we could furnish an 
office, and make a show 1 ” 

“ And who said,” retorted Mr. Tigg, “ that, providing we did it on 
a sufficiently large scale, we could furnish an office and make a show, 
without any money at all 1 Be rational, and just, and calm, and tell me 
whose idea was that.” 

“ Why there,” David was obliged to confess, “ you had the advantage 
of me, I admit. But I don’t put myself on a level with you. I only 
want a little credit in the business.” 

“ All the credit you deserve, you have,” said Tigg. “ The plain 
work of the company, David—figures, books, circulars, advertisements, 
pen ink and paper, sealing-wax and wafers—is admirably done by you. 
You are a first-rate groveller. I don’t dispute it. But the ornamental 
department, David ; the inventive and poetical department—■” 

‘ Is entirely yours,” said his friend. “No question of it. But with 
such a swell turn-out as this, and all the handsome things you’ve got 
about you, and the life you lead, I mean to say it’s a precious com¬ 
fortable department too.” 

“ Does it gain the purpose ? Is it Anglo-Bengalee 1 ” asked Tigg. 

“ Yes,” said David. 

“ Could you undertake it yourself ? ” demanded Tigg. 

“ No,” said David. 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed Tigg. “ Then be contented with your station 
and your profits, David, my fine fellow, and bless the day that made us 
acquainted across the counter of our common uncle, for it was a golden 
day to you.” 

It will have been already gathered from the conversation of these 
worthies, that they were embarked in an enterprise of some magnitude, 
in which they addressed the public in general from the strong position 
of having everything to gain, and nothing at all to lose ; and which, 
based upon this great principle, was thriving pretty comfortably. 

The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company, 
started into existence one morning, not an Infant Institution, but a 
Grown-up Company running alone at a great pace, and doing business 
right and left: with a “ branch ” in a first floor over a tailor’s at the 
west-end of the town, and main offices in a new street in the city, com¬ 
prising the upper part of a spacious house, resplendent in stucco and 
plate-glass, with wire blinds in all the windows, and “ Anglo-Bengalee ” 
worked into the pattern of every one of them. On the door-post was 
painted again in large letters, “Offices of the Anglo-Bengalee Disin¬ 
terested Loan and Life Insurance Company,” and on the door was a 
large brass plate with the same inscription : always kept very bright, as 
courting inquiry ; staring the city out of countenance after office-hours 
on working days, and all day long on Sundays ; and looking bolder than 
the Bank. Within, the offices were newly plastered, newly painted, 
newly papered, newly countered, newly floor-clothed, newly tabled, newly 
chaired, newly fitted-up in every way, with goods that were substantial 
and expensive, and designed (like the company) to last. Business ! Look 
at the green ledgers with red backs, like strong cricket-balls beaten flat; 
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the court-guides, directories, day-books, almanacks, letter-boxes, weighing- 
machines for letters, rows of fire-buckets for dashing out a conflagration 
in its first spark, and saving the immense wealth in notes and bonds 
belonging to the company ; look at the iron safes, the clock, the office 
seal—in its capacious self, security for anything. Solidity ! Look at the 
massive blocks of marble in the chimney-pieces, and the gorgeous parapet 
on the top of the house! Publicity! Why, Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested 
Loan and Life Insurance Company, is painted on the very coal-scuttles. 
It is repeated at every turn until the eyes are dazzled with it, and the 
head is giddy. It is engraved upon the top of all the letter-paper, and it 
makes a scroll-work round the seal, and it shines out of the porter’s buttons, 
and it is repeated twenty times in every circular and public notice wherein 
one David Crimple, Esquire, Secretary and resident Director, takes the 
liberty of inviting your attention to the accompanying statement of the 
advantages offered by the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life 
Insurance Company : and fully proves to you that any connection on your 
part with that establishment must result in a perpetual Christmas Box 
and constantly increasing Bonus to yourself, and that nobody can run any 
risk by the transaction except the office, which, in its great liberality, is 
pretty sure to lose. And this, David Crimple, Esquire, submits to you 
(and the odds are heavy you believe him), is the best guarantee that can 
reasonably be suggested by the Board of Management for its permanence 
and stability. 

This gentleman’s name, by the way, had been originally Crimp : but 
as the word was susceptible of an awkward construction and might be 
misrepresented, he had altered it to Crimple. 

Lest with all these proofs and confirmations, any man should be sus¬ 
picious of the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company ; should doubt in tiger, cab, or person, Tigg Montague Esquire 
(of Pall Mall and Bengal), or any other name in the imaginative List of 
Directors; there was a porter on the premises—a wonderful creature, in 
a vast red waistcoat and a short-tailed pepper-and-salt coat—who carried 
more conviction to the minds of sceptics than the whole establishment 
without him. No confidences existed between him and the Directorship ; 
nobody knew where he had served last; no character or explanation had 
been given or required. - No questions had been asked on either side. 
This mysterious being, relying solely on his figure, had applied for the 
situation, and had been instantly engaged on his own terms. They were 
. high; but he knew, doubtless, that no man could carry such an extent 
of waistcoat as himself, and felt the full value of his capacity to such an 
institution. When he sat upon a seat erected for him in a corner of the 
office, with his glazed hat hanging on a peg over his head, it was im¬ 
possible to doubt the respectability of the concern. It went on doubling 
itself with every square inch of his red waistcoat until, like the problem 
of the nails in the horse’s shoes, the total became enormous. People had 
been known to apply to effect an insurance on their lives for a thousand 
pounds, and looking at him, to beg, before the form of proposal was filled 
up, that it might be made two. And yet he was not a giant. His coat 
was rather small than otherwise. The whole charm was in his waistcoat. 
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Respectability, competence, property in Bengal or anywhere else, responsi¬ 
bility to any amount‘on the part of the company that employed him, 
were all expressed in that one garment. 

Rival offices had endeavoured to lure him away; Lombard-street 
itself had beckoned to him ; rich companies had whispered “ Be a 
Beadle!” but he still continued faithful to the Anglo-Bengalee. 
Whether he was a deep rogue, or a stately simpleton, it was impossible 
to make out, but he appeared to believe in the Anglo-Bengalee. He 
was grave with imaginary cares of office ; and having nothing whatever 
to do, and something less to take care of, would look as if the pressure 
of his numerous duties, and a sense of the treasure in the company’s 
strong-room, made him a solemn and a thoughtful man. 

As the cabriolet drove up to the door, this officer appeared bare¬ 
headed on the pavement, crying aloud “ Room for the chairman, room 
for the chairman, if you please !” much to the admiration of the by¬ 
standers, who, it is needless to say, had their attention directed to the 
Anglo-Bengalee Company thenceforth, by that means. Mr. Tigg leaped 
gracefully out, followed by the Managing Director (who was by this time 
very distant and respectful), and ascended the stairs, still preceded by 
the porter: who cried as he went, “ By your leave there ! by your 
leave ! The chairman of the Board, Gentle-— men !’ In like manner, 
but in a still more stentorian voice, he ushered the chairman through 
the public office, where some humble clients were transacting business, 
into an awful chamber, labelled Board-room : the door of which sanctuary 
immediately closed, and screened the great capitalist from vulgar eyes. 

The boardroom had a Turkey carpet in it, a sideboard, a portrait of Tigg 
Montague Esquire as chairman; a very imposing chair of office, garnished 
with an ivory hammer and a little hand-bell; and a long table, set out at 
intervals with sheets of blotting-paper, foolscap, clean pens, and ink- 
stands. The chairman having taken his seat with great solemnity, the 
secretary supported him on his right hand, and the porter stood bolt 
upright behind them, forming a warm background of waistcoat. This 
was the board : everything else being a light-hearted little fiction. 

“Bullamy !” said Mr. Tigg. 

“ Sir !” replied the Porter. 

“ Let the Medical Officer know, with my compliments, that I wish to 
see him.” 

Bullamy cleared his throat, and bustled out into the office, crying 
“ The Chairman of the Board wishes to see the Medical Officer. By 
your leave there ! by your leave !” He soon returned with the gentle¬ 
man in question ; and at both openings of the boardroom door—at his 
coming in and at his going out—simple clients were seen to stretch their 
necks and stand upon their toes, thirsting to catch the slightest glimpse 
of that mysterious chamber. 

“ Jobling, my dear friend !” said Mr. Tigg, “how are you Bullamy, 
wait outside. Crimple, don’t leave us. Jobling, my good fellow, I am 
glad to see you.” 

“ And how are you , Mr. Montague, eh ]” said the Medical Officer, 
throwing himself luxuriously into an easy chair (they were all easy 
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chairs in the board-room), and taking a handsome gold snuffbox from the 
pocket of his black satin waistcoat. “ How are you 1 A little worn 
with business, eh ? If so, rest. A little feverish from wine, humph ? 
If so, water. Nothing at all the matter, and quite comfortable 1 Then 
take some lunch. A very wholesome thing at this time of day to 
strengthen the gastric juices with lunch, Mr. Montague.” 

The medical officer (he was the same medical officer who had followed 
poor old Anthony Ghuzzlewit to the grave, and who had attended Mrs. 
Gamp’s patient at the Bull) smiled in saying these words ; and casually 
added, as he brushed some grains of snuff from his shirt-frill, “ I 
always take it myself about this time of day, do you know!” 

“ Bullamy !” said the chairman, ringing the little bell. 

“ Sir !” 

“ Lunch.” 

“Not on my account, I hope •?” said the doctor. “You are very 
good. Thank you. I’m quite ashamed. Ha, ha! if I had been a 
sharp practitioner, Mr. Montague, I shouldn’t have mentioned it with¬ 
out a fee; for you may depend upon’it, my dear sir, that if you don’t 
make a point of taking lunch, you ’ll very soon come under my hands. 
Allow me to illustrate this. In Mr. Crimple’s leg—” 

The resident Director gave an involuntary start, for the Doctor, in 
the heat of his demonstration, caught it up and laid it across his own, 
as if he were going to take it off, then and there. 

“ In Mr. Crimple’s leg, you ’ll observe,” pursued the Doctor, turning 
back his cuffs and spanning the limb with both hands, “ where Mr. 
Crimple’s knee fits into the socket, here, there is—that is to say, between 
the bone and the socket—a certain quantity of animal oil.” 

“ What do you pick my leg out for ?” said Mr. Crimple, looking with 
something of an anxious expression at his limb. “ It’s the same with 
other legs, ain’t it ]” 

“ Never you mind, my good sir,” returned the Doctor, shaking his 
head, “ whether it is the same with other legs, or not the same.” 

“ But I do mind,” said David. 

“ I take a particular case, Mr. Montague,” returned the Doctor, “ as 
illustrating my remark, you observe. In this portion of Mr. Crimple’s 
leg, sir, there is a certain amount of animal oil. In every one of Mr. 
Crimple’s joints, sir, there is more or less of the same deposit. Very good. 
If Mr. Crimple neglects his meals, or fails to take his proper quantity of 
rest, that oil wanes, and becomes exhausted. What is the consequence ? 
Mr. Crimple’s bones sink down into their sockets, sir, and Mr. Crimple 
becomes a weazen, puny, stunted, miserable man 1” 

The Doctor let Mr. Crimple’s leg fall suddenly, as if he were already 
in that agreeable condition: turned down his wristbands again, and 
looked triumphantly at the chairman. 

“ We know a few secrets of nature in our profession, sir,” said the 
Doctor. “ Of course we do. We study for that; we pass the Hall and 
the College for that; and we take our station in society by that. It’s 
extraordinary how little is known on these subjects generally. Where 
do you suppose, now ”—the doctor closed one eye, as he leaned back 
smilingly in his chair, and formed a triangle with his hands, of which 
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his two thumbs composed the base—“where do you suppose Mr. 
Crimple’s stomach is 

Mr. Crimple, more agitated than before, clapped his hand immediately 
below his waistcoat. 

“ Not at all,” cried the Doctor ; “ not at all. Quite a popular mis¬ 
take ! My good sir, you ’re altogether deceived.” 

“ I feel it there, when it’s out of order; that’s all I know,” said 
Crimple. 

“You think you do,” replied the Doctor; “but science knows 
better. There was a patient of mine once,” touching one of the many 
mourning rings upon his fingers, and slightly bowing his head, “ a 
gentleman who did me the honour to make a very handsome mention 
of me in his will—‘ in testimony,’ as he was pleased to say, ‘ of the 
unremitting zeal, talent, and attention of my friend and medical atten¬ 
dant, John Jobling, Esquire, M.R.C.S.’—who was so overcome by the 
idea of having all his life laboured under an erroneous view of the locality 
of this important organ, that when I assured him, on my professional 
reputation, he was mistaken, he burst into tears, put out his hand, and 
said, ‘Jobling, God bless you!’ Immediately afterwards he became 
speechless, and was ultimately buried at Brixton.” 

“ By your leave there !” cried Bullamy, without. “ By your leave ! 
refreshment for the Board-room !” 

“ Ha !” said the doctor, jocularly, as he rubbed his hands, and drew 
his chair nearer to the table. “ The true Life Insurance, Mr. Montague. 
The best Policy in the world, my dear sir. We should be provident, 
and eat and drink whenever we can. Eh, Mr. Crimple T 

The resident Director acquiesced rather sulkily, as if the gratification 
of replenishing his stomach had been impaired by the unsettlement of 
his preconceived opinions in reference to its situation. But the appear¬ 
ance of the porter and under porter with a tray covered with a snow- 
white cloth, which, being thrown back, displayed a pair of cold roast 
fowls, flanked by some potted meats and a cool salad, quickly restored 
his good humour. It was enhanced still further by the arrival of a bottle 
of excellent madeira, and another of champagne ; and he soon attacked 
the repast with an appetite scarcely inferior to that of the medical officer. 

The lunch was handsomely served, with a profusion of rich glass, 
plate, and china; which seemed to denote that eating and drinking on 
a showy scale formed no unimportant item in the business of the Anglo- 
Bengalee Directorship. As it proceeded, the medical officer grew more 
and more joyous and red-faced, insomuch that every mouthful he ate, 
and every drop of wine he swallowed, seemed to impart new lustre to 
his eyes, and to light up new sparks in his nose and forehead. 

In certain quarters of the city and its neighbourhood, Mr. Jobling 
was, as we have already seen in some measure, a very popular character. 
He had a portentously sagacious chin, and a pompous voice, with a rich 
huskiness in some of its tones that went directly to the heart, like a ray 
of light shining through the ruddy medium of choice old burgundy. 
His neck-kerchief and shirt-frill were ever of the whitest, his clothes of 
the blackest and sleekest, his gold watch-chain of the heaviest, and his 
seals of the largest. His boots, which were always of the brightest, 
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creaked as lie walked. Perhaps he could shake his head, rub his hands, 
or warm himself before a fire, better than any man alive ; and he had 
a peculiar way of smacking his lips and saying, “Ah!” at intervals 
while patients detailed their symptoms, which inspired great confidence. 

It seemed to express, “ I know what you ’re going to say better than 
you do ; but go on, go on.” As he talked on all occasions whether he 
had anything to say or not, it was unanimously observed of him that he 
was “ full of anecdote; ” and his experience and profit from it were 
considered, for the same reason, to be something much too extensive for 
description. His female patients could never praise him too highly; 
and the coldest of his male admirers would always say this for him 
to their friends, “that whatever Jobling’s professional skill might be 
(and it could not be denied that he had a very high reputation), he was 
one of the most comfortable fellows you ever saw in your life! ” 

Jobling was for many reasons, and not last in the list because 
his connection lay principally among tradesmen and their families, 
exactly the sort of person whom the Anglo-Bengalee company wanted 
for a medical officer. But Jobling was far too knowing to connect him¬ 
self with the company in any closer ties than as a paid (and well-paid) 
functionary, or to allow his connection to be misunderstood abroad, if he 
could help it. Hence he always stated the case to an inquiring patient, 

after this manner : . r 

“ Why, my dear sir, with regard to the Anglo-Bengalee, my infor¬ 
mation, you see, is limited : very limited. I am the medical officer, in 
consideration of a certain monthly payment. The labourer is worthy ot 
his hire ; % Bis dat qui citd dat”—(“ classical scholar, Jobling ! ” thinks 
the patient, « Well read man ! ”)—“ and I receive it regularly. There¬ 
fore I am bound, so far as my own knowledge goes, to speak well ot the 
establishment.” (“ Nothing can be fairer than Jobling’s conduct, thinks 
the patient, who has just paid Jobling’s bill himself.) “ If you put 
any question to me, my dear friend,” says the doctor, “ touching the 
responsibility or capital of the company, there I am at fault; for 1 have 
no head for figures, and not being a shareholder, am delicate of showing 
any curiosity whatever on the subject. Delicacy—your amiable lady 
will aoree with me I am sure—should be one of the first characteristics 
of a medical man.” (“ Nothing can be finer or more gentlemanly than 
Jobling’s feeling,” thinks the patient.) “Very good, my dear sir, so 
the matter stands. You don’t know Mr. Montague % I’m sorry for it. 
A remarkably handsome man, and quite the gentleman m every respect. 
Property, I am told, in India. House, and everything belonging to him, 
beautiful. Costly furniture on the most elegant and lavish scale. And 
pictures, which, even in an anatomical point of view, are per—fection. 
In case you should ever think of doing anything with the company, 
I’ll pass you, you may depend upon it. I can conscientiously repoit 
you a healthy subject. If I understand any man’s constitution, it is 
yours ; and this little indisposition has done him more good, ma'am, 
says the doctor, turning to the patient’s wife, “ than if he had swallowed 
the contents of half the nonsensical bottles in my surgery. For they 
are nonsense—to tell the honest truth, one half of them are nonsense 
—compared with such a constitution as his !”—(“ Jobling is the most 
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friendly creature I ever met with in my life,” thinks the patient; 

“ and upon my word and honour, 111 consider of it! ”) 

“ Commission to you, Doctor, on four new policies, and a loan this 
morning, eh ? ” said Crimple looking, when they had finished lunch, 
over some papers brought in by the porter. “ Well done !” 

“ Jobling, my dear friend,” sahTTigg, “long life to you.” 

“No, no. Nonsense. Upon my word I’ve no right to draw the 
commission,” said the doctor, «I haven’t really. It’s picking your 
pocket. I don’t recommend anybody here. I only say what I know. 
My patients ask me what I know, and I tell ’em what I know. Nothing 
else. Caution is my weak side, that’s the truth ; and always was from 
a boy. That is,” said the doctor, filling his glass, “ caution in behalf 
of other people. Whether I would repose confidence in this company 
myself, if I had not been paying money elsewhere for many years—that’s 
quite another question.” 

He tried to look as if there were no doubt about it; but feeling 
that he did it but indifferently, changed the theme, and praised the 
wine. 

“ Talking of wine,” said the doctor, “ reminds me of one of the finest 
glasses of old light port I ever drank in my life ; and that was at a 
funeral. You have not seen anything of-—of that party, Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, have you ?” handing him a card. 

“ He is not buried, I hope V ’ said Tigg, as he took it. “ The honour 
of his company is not requested if he is.” 

“ Ha, ha !” laughed the doctor. “ No ; not quite. He was honour¬ 
ably connected with that very occasion though.” 

“ Oh !” said Tigg, smoothing his moustache, as he cast his eyes upon 
the name. “ I recollect. No. He has not been here.” 

The words were on his lips, when Bullamy entered, and presented a 
card to the Medical Officer. _ 

“ Talk of the what’s his name—” observed the doctor, rising. 

“ And he’s sure to appear, eh V ’ said Tigg. 

“ Why, no, Mr. Montague, no,” returned the Doctor. “We will not 
say that in the present case, for this gentleman is very far from it.” 

« So much the better,” retorted Tigg. “ So much the more adaptable 
to the Anglo-Bengalee. Bullamy, clear the table and take the things 
out by the other door. Mr. Crimple, business.” 

, “ Shall I introduce him ?” asked Jobling. 

“ I shall be eternally delighted,” answered Tigg,'kissing his hand and 
smiling sweetly. 

The doctor disappeared into the outer office, and immediately 
returned with Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

“ Mr. Montague,” said Jobling. “ Allow me. My friend Mr. 
Chuzzlewit. My dear friend—our chairman. Now do you know,” he 
added, checking himself with infinite policy, and looking round with a 
smile : “ that’s a very singular instance of the force of example. 
It really is a very remarkable instance of the force of example. I 
say our chairman. Why do I say our chairman % Because he is not my 
chairman, you know. I have no connection with the company, farther 
than giving them, for a certain fee and reward, my poor opinion as a 
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medical man, precisely as I may give it any day to Jack Noakes or Tom 
Styles Then why do I say our chairman t Simply because I hear the 
phrase constantly repeated about me. Such is the involuntary opera¬ 
tion of the mental faculty in the imitative biped man. Mr. Cnmple, I 
believe you never take snuff] Injudicious. You should. , , 

Pending these remarks on the part of the doctor, and the length 
and sonorous pinch with which he followed them up Jonas took a 
seat at the board : as ungainly a man as ever he has been within the 
reader’s knowledge. It is too common with all of us, but it is especially 
in the nature of a mean mind, to be overawed by fine clothes and fine 
furniture. They had a very decided influence on Jonas. n 
“ Now you two gentlemen have business to discuss, I know, sai 
doctor, “ and your time is precious. So is mine ; for several lives are 
waiting for me in the next room, and I have a round of visits to make 
after—after I have taken ’em. Having had the happiness to introduce 
you to each other, I may go about my business Good bye. Put 
allow me, Mr. Montague, before I go, to say this of my friend who sits 
beside you : That gentleman has done more, sir, rapping his snuff- 
box solemnly, “ to reconcile me to human nature, than any man alive 

° r with these°words Jobling bolted abruptly out of the room, and pro¬ 
ceeded, in his own official department, to impress the lives in waiting 
with a sense of his keen conscientiousness m the discharge of his *J> 
and the great difficulty of getting into the Anglo-Bengalee ; by feeling 
their Dulses looking at their tongues, listening at their nbs, poking them 
ESand s g o forth ; though, if he didn’t well know beforehand 
that whatever kind of lives they were, the Anglo-Bengalee would accept 
them readily he was far from being the Jobling that his friends 
considered 'him; and was not the original Jobling, but a spurious 

imdatiom mp^ ^ departed on the business of the morning; and Jonas 

Chuzzlewit and Tigg were left alone. . T 

“ I learn from our friend,” said Tigg, drawing his chair towards Jonas 
with a winning ease of manner, “ that you have been thinking 

“ Oh ' Ecod then he’d no right to say so,’ cried Jonas, interrupting. 
I didn’t tell him my thoughts. If he took it into his head that 1 was 
coming here for such or such a purpose, why, that s his look-out. 1 

don’t stand committed by that.” . , ,, 

Jonas said this offensively enough ; for over and above the habitual 
distrust of his character, it was in his nature to seek to revenge himsel 
on the fine clothes and the fine furniture, in exact proportion as he ha 

been unable to withstand their influence. , . x ~ 

« If I come here to ask a question or two, and get a document or two 
to consider of, I don’t bind myself to anything. Lets understand that, 

y °“My*'dear^fellowl” cried Tigg, clapping him on the shoulder, “I 
applaud your frankness. If men like you and I speak openly at first 
all possible misunderstanding is avoided. Why should 
you know so well, but what the crowd never dream of ? We companies 
Ire all birds of prey : mere birds of prey. The only question is, 
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whether in serving our own turn, we can serve yours too ; whether 
in double-lining our own nest, we can put a single lining into yours. 
Oh, you ’re in our secret. You ’re behind the scenes. We ’ll make a 
merit of dealing plainly with you, when we know we can’t help it.” 

It was remarked, on the first introduction of Mr. Jonas into these 
pages, that there is a simplicity of cunning, no less than a simplicity of 
innocence, and that in all matters involving a faith in knavery, he was 
the most credulous of men. If Mr. Tigg had preferred any claim to 
high and honourable dealing, Jonas would have suspected him though he 
had been a very model of probity; but when he gave utterance to Jonas’s 
own thoughts of everything and everybody, Jonas began to feel that he 
was a pleasant fellow, and one to be talked to freely. 

He changed his position in his chair; not for a less awkward, but for 
a more boastful attitude; and smiling in his miserable conceit, rejoined : 

“ You an’t a bad man of business, Mr. Montague. You know how to 
set about it, I will say.” 

“ Tut, tut,” said Tigg, nodding confidentially, and showing his white 
teeth: “ we are not children, Mr. Chuzzlewit; we are grown men, I 
hope.” 

Jonas assented, and said after a short silence, first spreading out his 
legs, and sticking one arm akimbo to show how perfectly at home he was, 

“ The truth is—■” 

“ Don’t say, the truth,” interposed Tigg, with another grin. “ It’s so 
like humbug.” 

Greatly charmed by this, Jonas began again. 

“ The long and the short of it, is—” 

“ Better,” muttered Tigg. “ Much better !” 

“ —That I didn’t consider myself very well used by one or two of the 
old companies in some negotiations I have had with ’em—6nce had, I 
mean. They started objections they had no right to start, and put 
questions they had no right to put, and carried things much too high 
for my taste.” 

As he made these observations he cast down his eyes, and looked 
curiously at the carpet. Mr. Tigg looked curiously at him. 

He made so long a pause, that Tigg came to the rescue, and said, in 
his pleasantest manner : 

“ Take a glass of wine ?” 

“ No, no,” returned Jonas, with a cunning shake of the head ; “ none 
of that, thankee. No wine over business. All very well for you, but 
it wouldn’t do for me.” 

“ What an old hand you are, Mr. Chuzzlewit! ” said Tigg, leaning 
back in his chair, and leering at him through his half-shut eyes. 

Jonas shook his head again, as much as to say, “ You’re right there;’’ 
and then resumed, jocosely : 

“ Not such an old hand, either, but that I’ve been and got married. 
That’s rather green, you ’ll say. Perhaps it is, especially as she’s 
young. But one never knows what may happen to these women, so 
I’m thinking of insuring her life. It is but fair, you know, that a 
man should secure some consolation in case of meeting with such a 
loss.” 
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ee If anything can console him under such heart-breaking circum¬ 
stances,” murmured Tigg, with his eyes shut up as before. 

“ Exactly,” returned Jonas ; “ if anything can. Now, supposing I 
did it here, I should do it cheap, I know, and easy, without bothering 
her about it; which I’d much rather not do, for it’s just in a woman’s 
way to take it into her head, if you talk to her about such things, that 
she’s going to die directly.” 

“ So it is,” cried Tigg, kissing his hand in honour of the sex. 

“ You ’re quite right. Sweet, silly, fluttering little simpletons !”• 

“ Well,” said Jonas, “ on that account, you know, and because offence 
has been given me in other quarters, I wouldn’t mind patronising this 
Company. But I want to know what sort of security there is for the 
Company’s going on. That’s the—•” 

« Not the truth V ’ cried Tigg, holding up his jewelled hand. “ Don’t 
use that Sunday School expression, please I” 

« The long and the short of it,” said Jonas. “ The long and the short 
of it is, what’s the security V ’ 

“ The paid-up capital, my dear sir,” said Tigg, referring to some papers 
on the table, “ is, at this present moment—” 

“ Oh ! I understand all about paid-up capitals, you know,” said Jonas. 
“ You do V ’ cried Tigg, stopping short. 

“ I should hope so.” . ... 

He turned the papers down again, and m oving earer to him, said in 

his ear : 

"I know you do. I know you do. Look at me !” 

It was not much in Jonas’s way to look straight at anybody ; but 
thus requested, he made shift to take a tolerable survey of the chair¬ 
man’s features. The chairman fell back a little, to give him the better 
opportunity. 

« You know me f ” he inquired, elevating his eyebrows. “ You recol¬ 
lect 1 You ’ve seen me before 'l ” . 

“ Why, I thought I remembered your face when I first came in, ’ 
said Jonas, gazing at it; “but I couldn’t call to mind where I had 
seen it. No. I don’t remember, even now. Was it in the street V ’ 

“ Was it in Pecksniff’s parlour V' said Tigg. 

“In Pecksniff’s parlour!” echoed Jonas, fetching a long breath. 
“ You don’t mean when—” # 

“ Yes,” cried Tigg, “ when there was a very charming and delightful 
little family party, at which yourself and your respected father assisted/ 
“Well, never mind to,” said Jonas. “ He’s dead, and there’s 

no help for it.” . . , , , 

“ Dead, is he !” cried Tigg. “ Venerable old gentleman, is he dead . 

YY>u ’re very like him.” 

Jonas received this compliment with anything but a good grace : 
perhaps because of his own private sentiments in reference to the 
personal appearance of his deceased parent; perhaps because he was 
not best pleased to find that Montague and Tigg were one. That gen- 
tleman perceived it, and tapping him familiarly on the sleeve, beckoned 
him to the window. From this moment, Mr. Montagues jocularity and 
flow of spirits, were remarkable. 
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“ Do you find me at all changed since that time?” he asked. “ Speak 
plainly.” 

Jonas looked hard at his waistcoat and jewels ; and said “ Rather 
ecod !” 

“Was I at all seedy in those days ?” asked Montague. 

“ Precious seedy,” said Jonas. 

Mr. Montague pointed down into the street, where Bailey and the 
cab were in attendance. 

“ Neat: perhaps dashing. Do you know whose it is ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Mine. Do you like this room ?” 

“ It must have cost a lot of money,” said Jonas. 

“ You’re right. Mine too. Why don’t you”—-he whispered this, 
and nudged him in the side with his elbow—“ why don’t you take 
premiums, instead of paying ’em. That’s what a man like you should 
do. Join us !” 

Jonas stared at him in amazement. 

“ Is that a crowded street ?” asked Montague, calling his attention to 
the multitude without. 

“ y er y>” said Jonas, only glancing at it, and immediately afterwards 
looking at him again. 

“ There are printed calculations,” said his companion, “ which will 
tell you pretty nearly how many people will pass up and down that 
thoroughfare in the course of a day. I can tell you how many of ’em 
will come in here, merely because they find this office here; knowing 
no more about it than they do of the Pyramids. Ha, ha! Join us. 
You shall come in cheap.” 

Jonas looked at him harder and harder. 

“ I can tell you,” said Tigg in his ear, “ how many of ’em will buy 
annuities, effect insurances, bring us their money in a hundred shapes 
and ways, force it upon us, trust us as if we were the Mint; yet know 
no more about us than you do of that crossing-sweeper at the corner. 
Not so much. Ha, ha !” 

Jonas gradually broke into a smile. 

“ Yah !” said Montague, giving him a pleasant thrust in the breast; 
“ y°u ’re too deep for us, you dog, or I wouldn’t have told you. Dine 
with me to-morrow, in Pall Mall!” 

“ I will,” said J onas. 

“Done !” cried Montague. “Wait a bit. Take these papers with 
you, and look ’em over. See,” he said, snatching some printed forms 
from the table. “ B is a little tradesman, clerk, parson, artist, author ; 
any common thing you like.” 

“ Yes,” said Jonas, looking greedily over his shoulder. “Well!” " 4 

“ B wants a loan. Say fifty or a hundred pound ] perhaps more ; no 
matter. B proposes self and two securities. B is accepted. Two 
securities give a bond. B insures his own life for double the amount, and 
brings two friends’ lives also—-just to patronise the office. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Is that a good notion ?” 

“Ecod, that’s a capital notion !” cried Jonas. “But does he really 
do it V J 
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“ Do it!” repeated the chairman. “ B’s hard-up, my good fellow, 
and will do anything. Don’t you see ? It’s my idea.” 

“ It does you honour. I’m blest if it don’t,” said Jonas. 

“ I think it does,” replied the chairman, “ and I’m proud to hear you 
say so. B pays the highest lawful interest—” 

“ That an’t much,” interrupted Jonas. 

“ Right! quite right! ” retorted Tigg. “ And hard it is upon 
the part of the law that it should be so confoundedly down upon us 
unfortunate victims; when it takes such amazing good interest for itself 
from all its clients. But charity begins at home, and justice begins 
next door. Well! The law being hard upon us, we’re not exactly 
soft upon B ; for besides charging B the regular interest, we get B’s 
premium, and B’s friends’ premiums, and we charge B for the bond, 
and, whether we accept him or not, we charge B for “ inquiries ” (we 
keep a man, at a pound a week, to make ’em), and we charge B a trifle 
for the secretary ; and, in short, my good fellow, we stick it into B up 
hill and down dale, and make a devilish comfortable little property out 
of him. Ha, ha, ha ! I drive B, in point of fact,” said Tigg, pointing 
to the cabriolet, “ and a thorough-bred horse he is. Ha, ha, ha !” 

Jonas enjoyed this joke very much indeed. It was quite in his 
peculiar vein of humour. 

“ Then,” said Tigg Montague, “ we grant annuities on the very lowest 
and most advantageous terms, known in the money market; and the 
old ladies and gentlemen down in the country, buy ’em. Ha, ha, ha ! 
And we pay ’em too—perhaps. Ha, ha, ha !” 

“ But there’s responsibility in that,” said Jonas, looking doubtful. 

“ I take it all myself,” said Tigg Montague. “ Here I am, responsi¬ 
ble for everything. The only responsible person in the establishment ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Then there are the Life Insurances without loans : the 
common policies. Very profitable, very comfortable. Money down, you 
know ; repeated every year ; capital fun !” 

“ But when they begin to fall in” observed Jonas. “It’s all very 
well, while the office is young, but when the policies begin to die— 
that’s what I am thinking of.” 

“ At the first start, my dear fellow,” said Montague, “ to show you 
how correct your judgment is, we had a couple of unlucky deaths that 
brought us down to a grand piano.” 

“ Brought you down where V cried Jonas. 

“ I give you my sacred word of honour,” said Tigg Montague, u that 
I raised money on every other individual piece of property, and was 
left alone in the world with a grand piano. And it was an upright- 
grand too, so that I couldn’t even sit upon it. But my dear fellow we 
got over it. We granted a great many new policies that week (liberal 
allowance to solicitors, by the bye), and got over it in no time. When¬ 
ever they should chance to fall in heavily, as you very justly observe 
they may, one of these days; then—” he finished the sentence in so low 
a whisper, that only one disconnected word was audible, and that 
imperfectly. But it sounded like “ Bolt.” 

“ Why, you’re as bold as brass !” said Jonas, in the utmost admiration. 

“ A man can well afford to be as bold as brass, my good fellow, when 
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he gets gold in exchange!” cried the Chairman, with a laugh that 
shook him from head to foot. “ You ’ll dine with me to-morrow V' 

“ At what time h ” asked Jonas. 

“ Seven. Here’s my card. Take the documents. I see you ’ll 
join us ! ” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jonas. “There’s a good deal to be 
looked into first.” 

“You shall look,” said Montague, slapping him on the back, “into 
anything and everything you please. But you’ll join us, I am con¬ 
vinced. You were made for it. Bullamy !” 

Obedient to the summons and the little bell, the waistcoat appeared. 
Being charged to show Jonas out, it went before ; and the voice within 
it cried, as usual, “ By your leave there, by your leave ! Gentleman 
from the board-room, by your leave ! ” 

Mr. Montague being left alone, pondered for some moments, and then 
said, raising his voice, 

“ Is Nadgett in the office there ? ” 

“ Here he is, sir.” And he promptly entered : shutting the board- 
room door after him, as carefully as if he were about to plot a murder. 

He was the man at a pound a week who made the inquiries. It was 
no virtue or merit in Nadgett that he transacted all his Anglo-Bengalee 
business secretly and in the closest confidence ; for he was born to be a 
secret. He was a short, dried-up, withered, old man, who seemed to 
have secreted his very blood ; for nobody would have given him credit 
for the possession of six ounces of it in his whole body. How he lived 
was a secret; where he lived was a secret; and even what he was, was a 
secret. In his musty old pocket-book he carried contradictory cards, 
in some of which he called himself a coal-merchant, in others a wine- 
merchant, in others a commission-agent, in others a collector, in others 
an accountant: as if he really didn’t know the secret himself. He was 
always keeping appointments in the city, and the other man never 
seemed to come. He would sit on ’Change for hours, looking at every¬ 
body who walked in and out, and would do the like at Garraway’s, and 
in other business coffee-rooms, in some of which he would be occasionally 
seen drying a very damp pocket-handkerchief before the fire, and still 
looking over his shoulder for the man who never appeared. He was 
mildewed, threadbare, shabby; always had flue upon his legs and back ; 
and kept his linen so secret by buttoning up and wrapping over, that 
he might have had none—perhaps he hadn’t. He carried one stained 
beaver glove, which he dangled before him by the forefinger as he 
walked or sat; but even its fellow was a secret. Some people said he 
had been a bankrupt, others that he had gone an infant into an ancient 
Chancery suit which was still depending, but it was all a secret. He 
carried bits of sealing-wax and a hieroglyphical old copper seal in his 
pocket, and often secretly indited letters in corner boxes of the trysting- 
places before mentioned; but they never appeared to go to anybody, for 
he would put them into a secret place in his coat, and deliver them to 
himself weeks afterwards, very much to his own surprise, quite yellow. 
He was that sort of man that if he had died worth a million of money, 
or had died worth twopence halfpenny, everybody would have been 
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perfectly satisfied, and would have said it was just as they expected. 
And yet he belonged to a class ; a race peculiar to the city ; who are 
secrets as profound to one another, as they are to the rest of mankind. 

“ Mr. Nadgett,” said Montague, copying Jonas Chuzzlewit’s address 
upon a piece of paper, from the card which was still lying on the table, 
“ any information about this name, I shall be glad to have myself. 
Don’t you mind what it is. Any you can scrape together, bring me. 
Bring it to me , Mr. Nadgett.” 

Nadgett put on his spectacles, and read the name attentively; then 
looked at the chairman over his glasses, and bowed; then took them 
off, and put them in their case; and then put the case in his pocket. 
When he had done so, he looked, without his spectacles, at the paper as 
it lay before him, and at the same time produced his pocket-book from 
somewhere about the middle of his spine. Large as it was, it was very 
full of documents, but he found a place for this one ; and having clasped 
it carefully, passed it by a kind of solemn legerdemain into the same 
region as before. 

He withdrew with another bow and without a word; opening the 
door no wider than was sufficient for his passage out; and shutting 
it as carefully as before. The chairman of the board employed the 
rest of the morning in affixing his sign-manual of gracious acceptance 
to various new proposals of annuity-purchase and insurance. The 
Company was looking-up, for they flowed in gaily. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MR. MONTAGUE AT HOME. AND MR. JONAS CHUZZLEWIT AT HOME. 

There were many powerful reasons for Jonas Chuzzlewit being strongly 
prepossessed in favour of the scheme which its great originator had so 
boldly laid open to him ; but three among them stood prominently 
forward. Firstly, there was money to be made by it. Secondly, the 
money had the peculiar charm of being sagaciously obtained at other 
people’s cost. Thirdly, it involved much outward show of homage and 
distinction : a board being' an awful institution in its own sphere, and 
a director a mighty man. “ To make a swingeing profit, have a lot of 
chaps to order about, and get into regular good society by one and the 
same means, and them so easy to one’s hand, ain’t such a bad look-out,” 
thought Jonas. The latter considerations were only second to his 
avarice ; for, conscious that there was nothing in his person, conduct, 
character, or accomplishments, to command respect, he was greedy of 
power, and was, in his heart, as much a tyrant as any laurelled con¬ 
queror on record. 

But he determined to proceed with cunning and caution, and to be 
very keen in his observation of the gentility of Mr. Montague’s private 
establishment. For it no more occurred to this shallow knave that 
Montague wanted him to be so, or he wouldn’t have invited him while 
his decision was yet in abeyance, than the possibility of that genius 
being able to overreach him in any way, pierced through his self-conceit 
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by the inlet of a needle’s point. He had said, in the outset, that Jonas 
was too sharp for him ; and Jonas, who would have been sharp enough 
to believe him in nothing else, though he had solemnly sworn it, believed 
him in that instantly. 

It was with a faultering hand, and yet with an imbecile attempt at 
a swagger, that he knocked at his new friend’s door in Pall Mall when 
the appointed hour arrived. Mr. Bailey quickly answered to the sum¬ 
mons. He was not proud, and was kindly disposed to take notice of 
Jonas ; but Jonas had forgotten him. 

“ Mr. Montague at home 1 ” 

“ I should hope he wos at home, and waiting dinner, too,” said Bailey, 
with the ease of an old acquaintance. “ Will you take your hat up 
along with you, or leave it here ?” 

Mr. Jonas preferred leaving it there. 

“ The hold name, I suppose ?” said Bailey, with a grin. 

Mr. Jonas stared at him, in mute indignation. 

“ What, don’t you remember hold Mother Todgers’s ?” said Mr. 
Bailey, with his favourite action of the knees and boots. “ Don’t you 
remember my taking your name up to the young ladies, when you come 
a courting there 1 A reg’lar scaly old shop, warn’t it ] Times is changed, 
ain’t they] I say, how you’ve growed !” 

Without pausing for any acknowledgment of this compliment, he 
ushered the visitor up stairs ; and having announced him, retired with 
a private wink. 

The lower story of the house was occupied by a wealthy tradesman, 
but Mr. Montague had all the upper portion, and splendid lodging 
it was. The room in which he received Jonas was a spacious and 
elegant apartment, furnished with extreme magnificence : decorated 
with pictures, copies from the antique in alabaster and marble, china 
vases, lofty mirrors, crimson hangings of the richest silk, gilded 
carvings, luxurious couches, glistening cabinets inlaid with precious 
woods : costly toys of every sort in negligent abundance. The only 
guests besides Jonas were the Doctor, the resident Director, and two 
other gentlemen, whom Montague presented in due form. 

“ My dear friend, I am delighted to see you. Jobling you know, I 
believe 1” 

“ I think so,” said the Doctor pleasantly, as he stepped out of the 
circle to shake hands. “ I trust 1 have that honour. I hope so. My 
dear sir, I see you well. Quite well ? That ’ s well! ” 

“ Mr. Wolf,” said Montague, as soon as the Doctor would allow him 
to introduce the two others, “ Mr. Chuzzlewit. Mr. Pip, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit.” 

Both gentlemen were exceedingly happy to have the honour of making 
Mr. Chuzzlewit’s acquaintance. The Doctor drew Jonas a little apart, 
and whispered behind his hand : 

“ Men of the world, my dear sir—men of the world. Hem ! Mr. 
Wolf—literary character—you needn’t mention it—remarkably clever 
weekly paper—oh, remarkably clever ! Mr. Pip—theatrical man— 
capital man to know—oh, capital man ! ” 

“ Well!” said Wolf, folding his arms and resuming a conversation 
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which the arrival of Jonas had interrupted. “And what did Lord 
Nobley say to that ?” 

“Why,” returned Pip, with an oath, “he didn’t know what to 
say. Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a poker. But you know 
what a good fellow Nobley is !” 

“ The best fellow in the world 1 ” cried Wolf. “ It was only last week 
that Nobley said to me, 4 By Gad, Wolf, I Ve got a living to bestow, and 
if you had but been brought up at the University, strike me blind if I 
wouldn’t have made a parson of you !’” 

“Just like him,” said Pip with another oath. “And he’d have 
done it! ” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Wolf. “ But you were going to tell us ”— 

“ Oh, yes ! ” cried Pip. “ To be sure. So I was. At first he was 
dumb—sewn up, dead, sir—but after a minute he said to the Duke, 

< Here’s Pip. Ask Pip. Pip’s our mutual friend. Ask Pip. He 
knows.’ £ Damme ! ’ said the Duke, ‘ I appeal to Pip then. Come 
Pip. Bandy or not bandy ? Speak out ! ’ ‘ Bandy, your Grace, by the 
Lord Harry! ’ said I. ‘ Ha, ha !’ laughed the Duke. ‘ To be sure she 
is. Bravo Pip. Well said Pip. I wish I may die if you ’re not a 
trump, Pip. Pop me down among your fashionable visitors whenever 
I’m in town, Pip.’ And so I do, to this day.” 

The conclusion of this story gave immense satisfaction, which was in 
no degree lessened by the announcement of dinner. Jonas repaired to 
the dining-room, along with his distinguished host, and took his seat at 
the board between that individual and his friend the Doctor. The rest 
fell into their places like men who were well accustomed to the house ; 
and dinner was done full justice to, by all parties. 

It was as good a one as money (or credit, no matter which) could pro¬ 
duce. The dishes, wines, and fruits were of the choicest kind. Every¬ 
thing was elegantly served. The plate was gorgeous. Mr. Jonas was 
in the midst of a calculation of the value of this item alone, when his 
host disturbed him. 

“ A glass of wine 1 ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jonas, who had had several glasses already. “ As much 
of that, as you like ! It’s too good to refuse.” 

“ Well said, Mr. Chuzzlewit ! ” cried Wolf. 

“ Tom Gag, upon my soul! ” said Pip. 

“ Positively, you know, that’s—ha, ha, ha ! ” observed the Doctor, 
laying down his knife and fork for one instant, and then going to 
work again, pell-mell—“ that’s epigrammatic; quite ! ” 

“ You ’re tolerably comfortable, I hope 1 ” said Tigg, apart to 
Jonas. 

“Oh! You needn’t trouble your head about we,” he replied. 
“ Famous ! ” 

“ I thought it best not to have a party,” said Tigg. “ You feel that ?” 

“ Why, what do you call this ? ” retorted Jonas. “ You don’t mean 
to say you do this every day, do you ? ” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Montague, shrugging his shoulders, “ every 
day of my life, when I dine at home. This is my common style. It 
was of no use having anything uncommon for you. You’d have seen 
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through it. ‘ You ’ll have a party ? ’ said Crimple. ‘ No, I won’t/ I 
said; ‘ he shall take us in the rough ! 

“ And pretty smooth too, ecod ! ” said Jonas, glancing round the 
table. “ This don’t cost a trifle.” 

“ Why, to be candid with you, it does not,” returned the other. “ But 
I like this sort of thing. It’s the way I spend my money.” 

Jonas thrust his tongue into his cheek, and said, “ Was it ? ” 

“ When you join us, you won’t get rid of your share of the profits in 
the same way ] ” said Tigg. 

“ Quite different,” retorted Jonas. 

“ Well, and you’re right,” said Tigg, with friendly candour. “ You 
needn’t. It’s not necessary. One of a Company must do it to hold the 
connexion together; but, as I take a pleasure in it, that’s my department. 
You don’t mind dining expensively at another man’s expense, I hope ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Jonas. 

“ Then I hope you’ll often dine with me 1” 

“ Ah !” said Jonas, “ I don’t mind. On the contrary.” 

“ And I ’ll never attempt to talk business to you over wine, I take 
my oath,” said Tigg. “ Oh deep, deep, deep of you this morning ! I 
must tell ’em that. They’re the very men to enjoy it. Pip, my good 
fellow, I Ve a splendid little trait to tell you of my friend Chuzzlewit, 
who is the deepest dog I know : I give you my sacred word of honour 
he is the deepest dog I know, Pip !” 

Pip swore a frightful oath that he was sure of it already ; and the 
anecdote, being told, was received with loud applause, as an incon- 
testible proof of Mr. Jonas’s greatness. Pip, in a natural spirit of 
emulation, then related some instances of his own depth ; and Wolf, 
not to be left behind-hand, recited the leading points of one or two 
vastly humorous articles he was then preparing. These lucubrations, 
being of what he called “ a warm complexion,” were highly approved ; 
and all the company agreed that they were full of point. 

“ Men of the world, my dear sir,” Jobling whispered to Jonas; 
“ thorough men of the world ! To a professional person like myself, it’s 
quite refreshing to come into this kind of society. It’s not only agree¬ 
able—and nothing can be more agreeable—but it’s philosophically 
improving. It’s character, my dear sir; character !” 

It is so pleasant to find real merit appreciated, whatever its particular 
walk in life may be, that the general harmony of the company was 
doubtless much promoted by their knowing that the two men of the 
world were held in great esteem by the upper classes of society, and by 
the gallant defenders of their country in the army and navy, but par¬ 
ticularly the former. The least of their stories had a colonel in it; 
lords were as plentiful as oaths ; and even the Blood Boyal ran in the 
muddy channel of their personal recollections. 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit didn’t know him, I’m afraid/’ said Wolf, in reference 
to a certain personage of illustrious descent, who had previously figured 
in a reminiscence. 

“No,” said Tigg. “ But we must bring him into contact with this 
sort of fellows.” 

“He was very fond of literature,” observed Wolf. 
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“ Was lie ?” said Tigg. 

“ Oh, yes ; he took my paper regularly foi many years. Do you 
know he said some good things now and then ? He asked a certain 
Viscount, who’s a friend of mine—Pip knows him—‘ What’s the 
editors name, what ’s the editor’s name V ‘ Wolf.’ ‘ Wolf, eh 1 Sharp 
biter, Wolf. We must keep the wolf from the door, as the proverb says.’ 
It was very well. And being complimentary, I printed it.” 

“ But the Viscount’s the boy !” cried Pip, who invented a new 
oath for the introduction of everything he said. “ The Viscount’s the 
boy ! He came into our place one night to take Her home \ rather 
slued, but not much ; and said, ‘ Where’s Pip % I want to see Pip. 
Produce Pip !’—‘ What’s the row, my lord V —‘ Shakspeare’s an 
infernal humbug, Pip! What’s the good of Shakspeare,^ Pip? I 
never read him. What the devil is it all about, Pip ? There s a lot of 
feet in Shakspeare’s verse, but there an’t any legs worth mentioning in 
Shakspeare’s plays, are there, Pip 1 Juliet, Desdemona, Lady Mac¬ 
beth, and all the rest of ’em, whatever their names are, might as well 
have no legs at all, for anything the audience know about it, Pip. 
Why, in that respect they’re all Miss Biffins to the audience, Pip. I ’ll 
tell you what it is. What the people call dramatic poetry is a collection of 
sermons. Do I go to the theatre to be lectured 1 No, Pip. If I wanted 
that, I’d go to church. What’s the legitimate object of the drama, Pip ? 
Human nature. What are legs ? Human nature. Then let us have 
plenty of leg pieces, Pip, and I’ll stand by you, my buck !’ AndJ am 
proud to say,” added Pip, “ that he did stand by me, handsomely.” 

The conversation now becoming general, Mr. Jonas’s opinion was 
requested on this subject \ and as it was in full accordance with the 
sentiments of Mr. Pip, that gentleman was extremely' gratified. 
Indeed, both himself and Wolf had so much in. common with Jonas, 
that they became very amicable ; and between their increasing friendship 
and the fumes of wine, Jonas grew talkative. 

It does not follow in the case of such a person that the more talkative 
he becomes, the more agreeable he is \ on the contrary, his merits show to 
most advantage, perhaps, in silence. Having no means, as he thought, of 
putting himself on an equality with the rest, but by the assertion of that 
depth and sharpness on which he had been complimented, Jonas exhibited 
that faculty to the utmost; and was so deep and so sharp that he lost 
himself in his own profundity, and cut his fingers with his own edge-tools. 

It was especially in his way and character to exhibit his quality at 
his entertainer’s expense; and while he drank of the sparkling wines, 
and partook of his monstrous profusion, to ridicule the extravagance 
which had set such costly fare before him. Even at such a wanton 
board, and in such more than doubtful company, this might have proved 
a disagreeable experiment, but that Tigg and Crimple, studying to 
understand their man thoroughly, gave him what license he chose : 
knowing that the more he took, the better for their purpose. And thus 
while the blundering cheat—gull that he was, for all his cunning— 
thought himself rolled up hedge-hog fashion, with his sharpest points 
towards them, he was, in fact, betraying all his vulnerable parts to 
their unwinking watchfulness. 
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Whetner tne two gentlemen who contributed so much to the Doctor’s 
philosophical knowledge (by the way, the Doctor slipped off quietly, 
after swallowing his usual amount of wine) had had their cue distinctly 
from the host, or took it from what they saw and heard, they acted their 
parts very well. They solicited the honour of Jonas’s better acquaint¬ 
ance ; trusted that they would have the pleasure of introducing him 
into that elevated society in which he was so well qualified to shine ; and 
informed him, in the most friendly manner, that the advantages of their 
respective establishments were entirely at his control. In a word, they 
said “ Be one of us! ” And Jonas said he was infinitely obliged to 
them, and he would be : adding within himself, that so long as they 
“ stood treat,” there was nothing he would like better. 

After coffee, which was served in the drawing-room, there was a short 
interval (mainly sustained by Pip and Wolf) of conversation; rather 
highly spiced and strongly seasoned. When it flagged, Jonas took it 
up, and showed considerable humour in appraising the furniture; 
inquiring whether such an article was paid for ; what it had originally 
cost; and the like. In all of this, he was, as he considered, desperately 
hard on Montague, and very demonstrative of his own brilliant parts. 

Some Champagne Punch gave a new though temporary fillip to the 
entertainments of the evening. For after leading to some noisy pro¬ 
ceedings, which were not at all intelligible, it ended in the unsteady 
departure of the two gentlemen of the world, and the slumber of Mr. 
Jonas upon one of the sofas. 

As he could not be made to understand where he was, Mr. Bailey 
received orders to call a hackney-coach, and take him home : which 
that young gentleman roused himself from an uneasy sleep in the hall, 
to do. It being now almost three o’clock in the morning. 

“ Is he hooked, do you think whispered Crimple, as himself and 
partner stood in a distant part of the room observing him as he lay. 

“Ay!” said Tigg, in the same tone. “With a strong iron, per¬ 
haps. Has Nadgett been here to-night! ” 

“ Yes. I went out to him. Hearing you had company, he went 
away.” 

“ Why did he do that ? ” 

“ He said he would come back early in the morning, before you were 
out of bed.” 

“ Tell them to be sure and send him up to my bedside. Hush ! 
Here’s the boy! Now Mr. Bailey, take this gentleman home, and see 
him safely in. Hallo here ! Why Chuzzlewit, halloa ! ” 

They got him upright with some difficulty, and assisted him down 
stairs, where they put his hat upon his head, and tumbled him into the 
coach. Mr. Bailey having shut him in, mounted the box beside the 
coachman, and smoked his cigar with an air of particular satisfaction ; 
the undertaking in which he was engaged having a free and sporting 
character about it, which was quite congenial to his taste. 

Arriving in due time at the house in the city, Mr. Bailey jumped 
down, and expressed the lively nature of his feelings, in a knock : the 
like of which had probably not been heard in that quarter since the 
great fire of London. Going out into the road to observe the effect of 
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this feat, he saw that a dim light, previously visible at an upper window, 
had been already removed and was travelling down-stairs. To obtain a 
foreknowledge of the bearer of this taper, Mr. Bailey skipped back to the 
door again, and put his eye to the keyhole. 

It was the merry one herself. But sadly, strangely altered ! So careworn 
and dejected, so faultering and full of fear j so fallen, humbled, broken \ 
that to have seen her, quiet in her coffin, would have been a less surprise. 

She set the light upon a bracket in the hall, and laid her hand upon 
her heart; upon her eyes; upon her burning head. Then she came 
on towards the door, with such a wild and hurried step, that Mr. Bailey 
lost his self-possession, and still had his eye where the keyhole had been, 
when she opened it. 

“ Aha !” said Mr. Bailey, with an effort. “ There you are, are you ? 
What’s the matter 1 Ain’t you well, though V' 

In the midst of her astonishment as she recognised him in Ins altered 
dress, so much of her old smile came back to her face that Bailey was 
glad. But next moment he was sorry again, for he saw tears standing 
in her poor dim eyes. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Bailey. “ There ain’t nothing the matter. 

I Ve brought home Mr. Chuzzlewit. He ain’t ill. He’s only a little 
swipey you know.” Mr. Bailey reeled in his boots,’ to express intoxication. 
Have you come from Mrs. Todgers’s 1” asked Merry, trembling. 

“ Todgers’s, bless you ! No !” cried Mr. Bailey. “ I haven’t got nothing 
to do with Todgers’s. I cut that connexion long ago. He’s been a 
dining with my governor at the west-end. Didn’t you know he was a 
cornin’ to see us ?” 

“ No,” she said, faintly. 

“ Oh yes ! We ’re heavy swells too, and so I tell you. Don’t you 
come out, a catching cold in your head. / 11 wake him ! And Mr. 
Bailey expressing in his demeanour a perfect confidence that he could 
carry him in with ease, if necessary, opened the coach-door, let down the 
steps, and giving Jonas a shake, cried “ We’ve got home, my flower l 

Tumble up then!” # _ 

He was so far recovered as to be able to respond to this appeal, and to 
come stumbling out of the coach in a heap, to the great hazard of Mr. 
Bailey’s person. When he got upon the pavement, Mr. Bailey first 
butted at him in front, and then dexterously propped him up behind ; 
and having steadied him by these means, he assisted him into the house. 

« You go up first with the light,” said Bailey to Mrs. Jonas, “ and 
we’ll foller. Don’t tremble so. He won’t hurt you. When / ’ve had a 
drop too much, I’m full of good natur myself.”. 

She went on before ; and her husband and Bailey, by dint of tumbling 
over each other, and knocking themselves about, got at last into the 
sitting-room above stairs, where Jonas staggered into a seat. 

“ There!” said Mr. Bailey. “He’s all right now. You ain’t got 
nothing to cry for, bless you ! He’s righter than a trivet! 

The ill-favoured brute, with dress awry, and sodden face, and rumpled 
hair, sat blinking and drooping, and rolling his idiotic eyes about, until, 
becoming conscious by degrees, he recognised his wife, and shook his fist 
at her. 
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“ Ah !” cried Mr. Bailey, squaring his arms with a sudden emotion. 
“ What, you ’re wicious, are you ? Would you though ! You’d better 
not!” 

“ Pray, go away!” said Merry. “ Bailey, my good boy, go home. 
Jonas!” she said; timidly laying her hand upon his shoulder, and 
bending her head down, over him ; “ Jonas !” 

“ Look at her !” cried Jonas, pushing her off with his extended arm. 
“ Look here ! Look at her ! Here’s a bargain for a man ! ” 

“ Dear Jonas!” 

“ Dear Devil!” he replied, with a fierce gesture. “ You’re a pretty 
clog to be tied to a man for life, you mewling, white-faced cat! Get out 
of my sight!” 

“I know you don’t mean it, Jonas. You wouldn’t say it if you 
were sober.” 

With affected gaiety she gave Bailey a piece of money, and again 
implored him to be gone. Her entreaty was so earnest, that the boy 
had not the heart to stay there. But he stopped at the bottom of the 
stairs, and listened. 

“I wouldn’t say it if I was sober!” retorted Jonas. “You know 
oetter. Have I never said it when I was sober?” 

“ Often, indeed !” she answered through her tears. 

“ Hark ye !” cried Jonas, stamping his foot upon the ground. “ You 
made me bear your pretty humours once, and ecod I ’ll make you bear 
mine now. I always promised myself I would. I married you that I 
might. I ’ll know who’s master, and who’s slave !” 

“ Heaven knows I am obedient!” said the sobbing girl. “Much 
more so than I ever thought to be !” 

Jonas laughed in his drunken exultation. “What! you’re finding 
it out, are you ! Patience, and you will in time ! Griffins have claws, 
my girl. There’s not a pretty slight you ever put upon me, nor a 
pretty trick you ever played me, nor a pretty insolence you ever showed 
me, that I won’t pay back a hundred-fold. What else did I marry you 
for. You, too ! ’* he said, with coarse contempt. 

It might have softened him—indeed it might—to hear her turn a 
little fragment of a song he used to say he liked ; trying, with a heart 
so full, to win him back. 

“ Oho !” he said, “ you ’re deaf, are you ? You don’t hear me, eh ? 
So much the better for you. I hate you. I hate myself, for having 
been fool enough to strap a pack upon my back for the pleasure of 
treading on it whenever I choose. Why, things have opened to me, now, 
so that I might marry almost where I liked. But I wouldn’t; I’d keep 
single. I ought to be single, among the friends I know. Instead of 
that, here I am, tied like a log to you. Pah ! Why do you show your 
pale face when I come home ? Am I never to forget you ?” 

“How late it is !” she said cheerfully : opening the shutter, after an 
interval of silence. “Broad day, Jonas !” 

“ Broad day or black night, what do / care !” was the kind rejoinder. 

“ The night passed quickly, too. I don’t mind sitting up, at all.” 

“Sit up for me again, if you dare !” growled Jonas. 

“ I was reading,” she proceeded, “ all night long. I began when 
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you went out, and read till you came home again. The strangest 

story, Jonas ! And true, the book says. 111 tell it you to-morrow. 

“ True, was it V said Jonas, doggedly. 

“ So the book says.” 

“ Was there anything in it, about a man’s being determined to con¬ 
quer his wife, break her spirit, bend her temper, crush all her humours 
like so many nutshells—kill her, for aught I know i” said Jonas. 

« No. Not a word,” she answered quickly. 

“ Ah !” he returned. “That’ll be a true story though, before long ; 
for all the book says nothing about it. It’s a lying book,^ I see. A 
fit book for a lying reader. But you ’re deaf. I forgot that.” 

There was another interval of silence ; and the boy was stealing away, 
when he heard her footstep on the floor, and stopped. She went up to 
him, as it seemed, and spoke lovingly : saying that she would defer to 
him in everything, and would consult his wishes and obey them, and 
they might be very happy if he would be gentle with her. He 
answered with an imprecation, and— 

Not with a blow 1 Yes. Stern truth against the base-souled villain : 

with a blow. . , 

No angry cries ; no loud reproaches. Even her weeping and her sobs 
were stifled by her clinging round him. She only said, repeating it in 
agony of heart, How could he, could he, could he—and lost utterance 
in tears. 

Oh woman, God beloved in old Jerusalem 1 The best among us need 
deal lightly with thy faults, if only for the punishment thy nature will 
endure, in bearing heavy evidence against us, on the Day of Judgment I 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN WHICH SOME PEOPLE ARE PRECOCIOUS, OTHERS PROFESSIONAL, AND 
OTHERS MYSTERIOUS I ALL IN THEIR SEVERAL WAYS. 

It may have been the restless remembrance of what he had seen and 
heard over-night, or it may have been no deeper mental operation than 
the discovery that he had nothing to do, which caused Mr. Bailey, on 
the following afternoon, to feel particularly disposed for agreeable 
society, and prompted him to pay a visit to his friend Poll Sweedlepipe. 

On the little bell giving clamorous notice of a visitor’s approach (for 
Mr. Bailey came in at the door with a lunge, to get as much sound out 
of the bell as possible), Poll Sweedlepipe desisted from the contempla¬ 
tion of a favourite owl, and gave his young friend hearty welcome. 

“ Why, you look smarter by day,” said Poll, “ than you do by candle¬ 
light. I never see such a tight young dasher.” 

“ Reether so, Polly. How’s our fair friend Sairah ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s pretty well,” said Poll. “ She’s at home.” 

“ There’s the remains of a fine woman about Sairah, Poll, observed 
Mr. Bailey, with genteel indifference. 

“Oh !” thought Poll, “he’s old. He must be very old !” 

“ Too much crumb, you know,” said Mr. Bailey \ “ too fat, Poll. 
But there’s many worse at her time of life.” 
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’J be Jv 7 - 0wl ; s ^ °P en ‘ n S his eyes!” thought Poll. “I don’t 
wonder at it, m a bird of bis opinions.” 

He happened to have been sharpening his razors, which were lvin^ 
open m a row while a huge strop dangled from the wall Glancing at 

SprE”’ Mr - B "“ ? L •*».»»* 

h T said ’ “ Iain ’ fc as neat as I could wish about the gills. 
TiTa TV m 7 f "7 have a sbave > and get trimmed close.” 
neckcloth and aghast ,\ but M f- Baile f divested himself of his 
andconfiL d i -r ° Wn ml“ 16 easy shavin g chair with all the dignity 

dencT of siZ'nJf U b r n ° rCsisting his manne, ‘ Thee/ 
as a new Hid ! d becam . e as n °thing. His chin was as smooth 

V in, 1 gg 0r a sera P e d Dutch cheese ; but Poll Sweedlenine 

r°Jew”sh mbbi. VentUred t0 ^ ° naffidavit > that he had the beard of 

“ Go «w& the grain, Poll, all round, please,” said Mr. Bailev screwing 
up hxs face for the reception of the lather. ’“You may do wot you 1 kf 
With the bits of whisker. I don’t care for ’em.” 7 

dish r arber u° 0d gazing at bim with the brush and soap- 

ta n/as f r ’ Stir rg them round and round in a ludicrous uncer- 
W £ 1 i h 7T d^abled by some fascination from beginning. At 
as he made a dash at Mr Bailey’s cheek. Then he stopped agfin as 
. g hos .t of a heard had suddenly receded from lm touch • but 
StioTto “S CHcouragemen<;from Mr. Bailey, in the form of an’adju¬ 
ration to Ho in and win, he lathered him bountifully. Mr Bailev 
smiled through the suds in his satisfaction. 7 bailej 

/ST . the 8 *°™> Pol h Go a-tiptoe over the pimples ! - 

cular care d Mr P RS eyed ’ tbe lather off 4 ain with parti- 

i -, , ’ , Dailey squinted at every successive dab, as it was 

tTTLTJ th left Sh0Ulder ’ and seeme d, with a microscopic 
7/7 de tect some bristles in it; for he murmured more than once 

clided Paul felTv, r A°" ld 7 s1 '’ PolL ” Tbe operation being con- 
bkf!i P1 , fl . back and stared at him again, while Mr. Bailey, wiping 
S; tte jack-towel remarked, “that arter late hours /IE 
freshened up a man so much as a easy shave.” g 

and Po'lThad win/ V t7mg b ' S at tbe glass ’ without his coat, 

f , . P d his razor, ready for the next customer, when Mrs 

C °““ g do "' n sta irs, looked in at the shop-door to give the barber 
neighbourly good day. Feeling for her unfortunate situation, in ha/no 

th rr d a ,/ egard f0r J‘ m 7 elf which it was not in the nature of things 
Hmlness n ’ Mr ' BaUe7 hastened to soothe her with words of 

? all °^. he said, “ Sairah! I needn’t ask you how you’ve been 

ain’t she! PoTly r ^ bl ° 0m ‘ AU a blowin ’ and a 8™™’; 

“Why, drat the Bragian boldness of that boy!” cried Mrs Gamn 
though not displeased. « What a imperent young sparrow i/s-I 
wo “] dn t be that creetur s mother not for fifty pound !’’ 

and a hfnt that ^ as a delicate confession of her attachment, 

and a hint that no pecumaiy gam could recompense her for its being 
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rendered hopeless. He felt flattered. Disinterested affection is always 

flattering. ... . , . 

« dear l” moaned Mrs. Gamp, sinking into the. shaving chair, 

“ That there blessed Bull, Mr. Sweedlepipe, has done his wery best to 
conker me. Of all the trying invalieges in this wally of the shadder, 
that one beats ’em black and blue.” . 

It was the practice of Mrs. Gamp and her friends in the profession, to 
say this of all the easy customers; as having at once the effect of dis¬ 
couraging competitors for office, and accounting for the necessity of high 
living on the part of the nurses. f 

“Talk of constitooshun!” Mrs. Gamp observed. “A persons con- 
stitooshun need be made of Bricks to stand it. Mrs. Harris jestly says 
to me, but t’other day, 4 Oh ! Sairey Gamp,’ she says, 4 how is it done 1 
4 Mrs. Harris, ma’am,’ I says to her, 4 we gives no trust ourselves, and 
puts a deal o’ trust elsevere ; these is our religious feelins, and we finds 
’em answer.’ 4 Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, 4 sech is life. Yich likeways 
is the hend of all things !’” . , 

The barber gave a soft murmur, as much as to say that Mrs. Harris s 
remark, though perhaps not quite so intelligible as could be desired 
from such an authority, did equal honour to her head and to her heart. 

44 And here,” continued Mrs. Gamp, 44 and here am I a goin twenty 
mile in distant, on as wentersome a chance as ever any one as monthlied 
ever run, I do believe. Says Mrs. Harris, with a woman’s and a 
mother’s art a beatin in her human breast, says she to me, 4 You re not 
a goin, Sairey, Lord forgive you !’ 4 Why am I not a going, Mrs. 

Harris V I replies. 4 Mrs. Gill,’ I says, 4 wos never wrong with six ; 
and is it likely, ma’am—I ast you as a mother—that she will begin 
to be unreg’lar now. Often and often have I heerd him say, I says to 
Mrs. Harris, 4 meaning Mr. Gill, that he would back his wife agen 
Moore’s almanack, to name the very day and hour, for ninepence farden. 
Is it likely, ma’am,’ I says, 4 as she will fail this once r l- Says Mrs. 
Harris, 4 No, ma’am, not hin the course of nater. But,’ she says, the 
tears a fillin in her eyes, 4 you knows much betterer than me, with your 
experienge, how little puts us out. A Punch s show, she says, a 
chimbley sweep, a newfunlandog, or a drunkin man, a comin round the 
corner sharp, may do it.’ So it may, Mr. Sweedlepipes,” said Mrs. 
Gamp, 44 there’s no deniging of it; and though my books is clear for full 
a week, I takes a anxious art along with me, I do assure you, sir. „ 

44 You ’re so full of zeal, you see! ” said Poll. 44 You worrit yourself so/ 

44 Worrit myself !” cried Mrs. Gamp, raising her hands and turning up 
her eyes. 44 You speak the truth in that, sir, if you never speaks no 
more, ’twixt this and when two Sundays jines together. I feels the 
sufferins of other people more than I feels my own, though no one mayn t 
suppoge it. The families I’ve had,” said Mrs. Gamp, 44 if all wos 
knowd, and credit done where credit’s doo, would take a week to 
chris’en at Saint Polge’s fontin !” 

44 Where’s the patient going V* asked Sweedlepipe. 

44 Into Har’fordshire, which is his native air. But* native airs nor 
native graces neither,” Mrs. Gamp observed, 44 won’t bring him* round.” 

44 So bad as that 1” inquired the wistful barber. 44 Indeed 1” 
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Mrs. Gamp shook her head mysteriously, and pursed up her lips. 
u There s fevers of the mind,” she said, “ as well as body. You may 
take your slime drafts till you flies into the air with efferwescence ; but 
you won’t cure that.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the barber, opening his eyes, and putting on his raven 
aspect, “ Lor !” 

“ No. You may make yourself as light as any gash balloon,” said 
Mrs. Gamp. “ But talk, when you ’re wrong in your head and when 
you re in your sleep, of certain things ; and you ’ll be heavy in your 
mind.” 

Of what kind of things now V’ inquired Poll, greedily biting his 
nails in his great interest. “ Ghosts ?” 

Mrs. Gamp, who perhaps had been already tempted further than she 
had intended to go, by the barber s stimulating curiosity, gave a sniff of 
uncommon significance, and said, it didn’t matter. 

“ I’m a going down with my patient in the coach this artemoon,” 
she proceeded. “ I’m a going to stop with him a day or so, till he gets 
a country nuss (drat them country nusses, much the orkard hussies 
knows about their bis’ness) ; and then I’m a cornin’ back ; and that-’s 
my trouble, Mr. Sweedlepipes. But I hope that everythink ’ll only go 
on right and comfortable as long as I’m away ; perwisin which, as 
Mrs. Harris says, Mrs. Gill is welcome to choose her own time : all 
times of the day and night bein’ equally the same to me.” 

During the progress of the foregoing remarks, which Mrs. Gamp had 
addressed exclusively to the Barber, Mr. Bailey had been tying his 
cravat, getting on his coat, and making hideous faces at himself in the 
glass. Being now personally addressed by Mrs. Gamp, he turned 
round, and mingled in the conversation. 

“You ain’t been in the city, I suppose, sir, since we was all three 
there together,” said Mrs. Gamp, “at Mr. Chuzzlewit’s V ’ 

“Yes I have, Sairah. I was there, last night.” 

“ Last night! ” cried the Barber. 

“ Yes, Poll, reether so. You can call it this morning if you like to be 
particular. He dined with us.” 

# “ Who does that young Limb mean by ‘ bus ? ’ ” said Mrs. Gamp, 
with most impatient emphasis. 

“ Me and my Governor, Sairah. He dined at our house. We wos 
very merry, Sairah. So much so, that I was obliged to see him home 
in a hackney coach at three o’clock in the morning.” It was on the tip 
of the boy’s tongue to relate what had followed ; but remembering how 
easily it might be carried to his master’s ears, and the repeated cautions 
he had had from Mr. Crimple “ not to chatter,” he checked himself: 
adding only, “ She was sitting up, expecting him.” 

“ And all things considered,” said Mrs. Gamp sharply, “ she might 
have know’d better than to go a tiring herself out, by doin’ anythink of 
the sort. Did they seem pretty pleasant together, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Bailey, “ pleasant enough.” 

“ I’m glad on it,” said Mrs. Gamp, with a second sniff of significance. 

“ They haven’t been married so long,” observed Poll, rubbing his 
hands, “ that they need be anything but pleasant yet awhile.” 
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“ No,” said Mrs. Gamp, with a third significant signal. 

“ Especially,” pursued the Barber, “ when the gentleman bears such a 

Ch ^I Ct S C peak^I^fimhTlr. Sweedlepipes,” said Mrs. Gamp. “Forbid 
it should be otherways ! But we never knows wot s hidden in each 
others hearts ; and if we had glass winders there, wed need to keep the 
shetters up, some on us, I do assure you l 1 . 

« But you don’t mean to say ’’—Poll Sweedlepipe began. 

“No,” said Mrs. Gamp, cutting him very short I dont. Bout 
think I do. The torters of the Imposition shouldnt make me own I 
did All I says is,” added the good woman rising and folding her 
shawl about her, “ that the Bull’s a waitin, and the precious moments is 

a ^The little barber having in his eager curiosity a great desire to see 
Mrs. Gamp’s patient, proposed to Mr. Bailey that they should accompany 
her to the Bull, and witness the departure of the coach. That young 
gentleman assenting, they all went out together. 

Arriving at the tavern, Mrs. Gamp (who was full-dressed for the 
journey, in her latest suit of mourning) left her friends to entcrtam them- 
selves in the yard, while she ascended to the sick room, where her fellow- 
labourer Mrs. Prig was dressing the invalid. 

He was so wasted, that it seemed as if his bones would rattle when 
thev moved him. His cheeks were sunken, and his eyes unnaturally 
large. He lay back in the easy chair like one more dead ^an Imng , 
and rolled his languid eyes towards the door when Mrs Gamp appeared, 
as painfully as if their weight alone were burdensome to move. 

“ And how are we by this time ?” Mrs. Gamp observed. We looks 

Ch MVe*looks a deal charminger than we are, then,” returned Mrs. Prig, 
a little chafed in her temper. “ We got out of bed back ards, I flunk 
for we’re as cross as two sticks. I never see sich a man. He wouldn t 

have been washed, if he’d had his own way. .. . 

« She put the soap in my mouth, said the unfortunate patient, 

“ Couldn’t you keep it shut then 1 ” retorted Mrs. Prig. ^ Who do 
you think’s to wash one feater, and miss another, and[wear one s^eyes out 
with all manner of fine-work of that descnption, for half-a-crown a day. 
If you wants to be tittivated, you must pay accordin. ^ 

« Oh dear me ! ” cried the patient, “ oh dear, dear! . 

“There !” said Mrs. Prig, “that’s the way he s been a conducting 
of himself, Sarah, ever since I got him out of bed, if you 11 believe* it. • 

« Instead of being grateful,” Mrs. Gamp observed, “for all our little 
ways. Oh, fie for shame, sir, fie for shame ! ” 

Here Mrs. Prig seized the patient by the chin, and began to rasp 

bis unhappy head with a hair-brush. • , 

“ I suppose you don’t like that, neither !” she observed, stopping to 

l0 °It "was’just possible that he didn’t, for the brush was a specimen of 
the hardest kind of instrument producible by modern art >“dhisvy 
eye-lids were red with the friction. Mrs. Png was gratified to observe 
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the correctness of her supposition, and said triumphantly, “ she know’d 
as much.” 

When his hair was smoothed down comfortably into his eyes, Mrs. 
Prig and Mrs. Gamp put on his neckerchief: adjusting his shirt-collar 
with great nicety, so that the starched points should also invade those 
organs, and afflict them with an artificial ophthalmia. His waistcoat 
and coat were next arranged : and as every button was wrenched into a 
wrong button-hole, and the order of his boots was reversed, he pre¬ 
sented on the whole rather a melancholy appearance. 

“ I don’t think it’s right,” said the poor weak invalid. “ I feel as if 
I was in somebody else’s clothes. I’m all on one side; and you’ve 
made one of my legs shorter than the other. There’s a bottle in my 
pocket too. What do you make me sit upon a bottle for h ” 

“ Deuce take the man ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, drawing it forth. “ If 
he ain’t been and got my night-bottle here. I made a little cupboard 
of his coat when it hung behind the door, and quite forgot it, Betsey. 
You’ll find a ingun or two, and a little tea and sugar in his t’other 
pocket, my dear, if you’ll jest be good enough to take ’em out.” 

Betsey produced the property in question, together with some other 
articles of general chandlery; and Mrs. Gamp transferred them to her 
own pocket, which was a species of nankeen pannier. Befreshment then 
arrived in the form of chops and strong ale, for the ladies, and a basin 
of beef-tea for the patient : which refection was barely at an end when 
John Westlock appeared. 

“Up and dressed!” cried John, sitting down beside him. “That’s 
brave. How do you feel 1 ” 

“ Much better. But very weak.” 

“No wonder. You have had a hard bout of it. But country air, 
and change of scene,” said John, “will make another man of you! Why, 
Mrs. Gamp,” he added, laughing, as he kindly arranged the sick man’s 
garments, “you have odd notions of a gentleman’s dress !” 

“ Mr. Leewsome an’t a easy gent to get into his clothes, sir,” Mrs. 
Gamp replied with dignity; “ as me and Betsey Prig can certify afore 
the Lord Mayor and Uncommon Counsellors, if needful ! ” 

John was at that moment standing close in front of the sick man, in 
the act of releasing him from the torture of the collars before mentioned, 
when he said in a whisper : 

“ Mr. Westlock ! I don’t wish to be overheard. I have something 
very particular and strange to say to you; something that has been a 
dreadful weight on my mind, through this long illness.” 

Quick in all his motions, John was turning round to desire the 
women to leave the room : when the sick man held him by the sleeve. 

“ Not now. I’ve not the strength. I’ve not the courage. May I tell 
it when I have May I write it, if I find that easier and better ? ” 

“ May you ! ” cried John. “ Why, Leewsome, what is this ! ” 

“ Don’t ask me what it is. It’s unnatural and cruel. Frightful to 
think of. Frightful to tell. Frightful to know. Frightful to have 
helped in. Let me kiss your hand for all your goodness to me. Be 
kinder still, and don’t ask me what it is ! ” 

At first, John gazed at him, in great surprise ; but remembering how 
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very much reduced he was, and how recently his brain had been on fire 
with fever, believed that he was labouring under some imaginary horror, 
or despondent fancy. For farther information on this point, he took an 
opportunity of drawing Mrs. Gamp aside, while Betsey Prig was wrapping 
him in cloaks and shawls, and asked her whether he was quite col¬ 
lected in his mind. 

“ Oh bless you, no !” said Mrs. Gamp. “ Pie hates his nusses to this 
hour. They always does it, sir. It’s a certain sign. If you could 
have heerd the poor dear soul a findin fault with me and Betsey Prig, 
not half an hour ago, you would have wondered how it is we don t get 
fretted to the tomb.” 

This almost confirmed John in his suspicion ; so, not taking what had 
passed into any serious account, he resumed his former cheerful manner 
and assisted by Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig, conducted Leewsome down¬ 
stairs to the coach : just then upon the point of starting. 

Poll Sweedlepipe was at the door with liis arms tight folded and his 
eyes wide open, and looked on with absorbing interest, while the sick 
man was slowly moved into the vehicle. His bony hands and haggar 
face impressed Poll wonderfully ; and he informed Mr. Bailey, in confi¬ 
dence, that he wouldn’t have missed seeing him for a pound. Mr. Bailey 
who was of a different constitution, remarked, that he would have staid 
away for five shillings. 

It was a troublesome matter to adjust Mrs. Gamp s luggage to her 
satisfaction ; for every package belonging to that lady had the in¬ 
convenient property of requiring to be put in a boot by itself, and to 
have no other luggage near it, on pain of actions at law for heavy 
damages against the proprietors of the coach. The umbrella with the 
circular patch was particularly hard to be got rid of, and several times 
thrust out its battered brass nozzle from improper crevices and chinks, 
to the great terror of the other passengers. Indeed, in her intense 
anxiety to find a haven of refuge for this chattel, Mrs. Gamp so often 
moved it, in the course of five minutes, that it seemed not one umbrella 
but fifty. At length it was lost, or said to be ; and for the next five 
minutes she was face to face with the coachman, go wherever he might, 
protesting that it should be “ made good,” though she took the question 
to the House of Commons. 

At last, her bundle, and her pattens, and her basket, and everything 
else, being disposed of, she took a friendly leave of Poll and Mr. Bailey, 
dropped a curtsey to John Westlock, and parted as from a cherished 
member of the sisterhood with Betsey Prig. 

“ Wishin’ you lots of sickness, my darling creetur,” Mrs. Gamp ob¬ 
served, “ and good places. It won’t be long, I hope, afore we works 
together, off and on, again, Betsey ; and may our next meetin be at a 
large family’s, where they all takes it reg’lar, one from another, turn and 
turn about, and has it business-like.” 

“ I don’t care how soon it is,” said Mrs. Prig ; <e nor how many weeks 
it lasts.” 

Mrs. Gamp with a reply in a congenial spirit was backing to the 
coach, when she came in contact with a lady and gentleman who were 
passing along the footway. 
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“ Take care, take care here ! ” cried the gentleman. “ Halloo 1 My 
dear ! Why, it’s Mrs. Gamp ! ” 

“What, Mr. Mould !” exclaimed the nurse. “ And Mrs. Mould ! who 
would have thought as we should ever have a meetin’ here, I’m sure !” 

“ Going out of town, Mrs. Gamp ? ” cried Mould. “ That’s unusual, 
isn’t it 

“ It is unusual, sir,” said Mrs. Gamp. “ But only for a day or two at 
most. The gent,” she whispered, “ as I spoke about.” 

“ What, in the coach! ” cried Mould. “ The one you thought of 
recommending ? Very odd. My dear, this will interest you. The gen¬ 
tleman that Mrs. Gamp thought likely to suit us, is in the coach, my 
love.” 

Mrs. Mould was greatly interested. 

“ Here, my dear. You can stand upon the door-step,” said Mould, 
“ and take a look at him. Ha ! There he is. Where’s my glass ? 
Oh ! all right, I’ve got it. Do you see him, my dear ? ” 

“ Quite plain,” said Mrs. Mould. 

“ Upon my life you know, this is a very singular circumstance,” said 
Mould, quite delighted. “ This is the sort of thing, my dear, I wouldn’t 
have missed on any account. D tickles one. It’s interesting. It’s 
almost a little play, you know. Ah! There he is ! To be sure. 
Look’s poorly, Mrs. M., don’t he ? ” 

Mrs. Mould assented. 

“ He’s coming our way, perhaps, after all,” said Mould. “ Who 
knows ! I feel as if I ought to show him some little attention, really. 
He don’t seem a stranger to me. I’m very much inclined to move my 
hat, my dear.” 

“He’s looking hard this way,” said Mrs. Mould. 

“ Then I will! ” cried Mould. “ How d’ye do, sir ! I wish you good 
day. Ha ! He hows too. Very gentlemanly. Mrs. Gamp has the 
cards in her pocket, I have no doubt. This is very singular, my dear— 
and very pleasant. I am not superstitious, but it really seems as if one 
w^as destined to pay him those little melancholy civilities which belong 
to our peculiar line of business. There can be no kind of objection to 
your kissing your hand to him, my dear.” 

Mrs. Mould did so. 

“ Ha !” said Mould. “ He’s evidently gratified. Poor fellow ! I’m 
quite glad you did it, my love. Bye bye, Mrs. Gamp!” waving his 
hand. “ There he goes ; there he goes !” 

So he did ; for the coach rolled off as the words were spoken. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mould, in high good humour, w'ent their merry way. Mr. Bailey 
retired with Poll Sweedlepipe as soon as possible ; but some little time 
elapsed before he could remove his friend from the ground, owing to the 
impression wrought upon the barber’s nerves by Mrs. Prig, whom he 
pronounced, in admiration of her beard, to be a woman of transcendent 
charms. 

W hen the light cloud of bustle hanging round the coach was thus 
dispersed, Nadgett was seen in the darkest box of the Bull coffee-room, 
looking wistfully up at the clock—as if the man w r ho never appeared, 
were a little behind his time. 






Having now passed the ordeal of experiment foralong 
period, and become recognised by the public at large as 
the Family Paper of largest circulation and influence in 
the Weekly London Press, and as the only illustrated 
Journal—if truth and neu s are to be associated with art- 
embellishments—it is unnecessary (when an important 
improvement in what may be called the statistics of the 
paper requires a new public announcement) to resume the 
form of a mere prospectus—or to recapitulate the princi¬ 
ples and policy which have made themselves so thoroughly 
known throughout the Empire, and we have reason to 
believe not more known than respected and approved. 

But in proportion as the Illustrated News has 
proved itself established —in proportion as it has found 
some imitations of it dying, and others clinging hopelessly 
to Ktevin proportion as the public have rushed towards it 
the more eagerly when luring promises tempted them upon 
rival paths—in proportion as demand upon it has grown 
into a prosperity beyond its means—the proprietors have 
felt the difficulty of their emergency—and deemed them¬ 
selves compelled to repose upon their steady and unchang¬ 
ing circulation, until they could command the opportu¬ 
nity of returning more cordially the public embrace. 

That opportunity has now arrived. For some time 
past their extensive premises have been preparing for the 
reception of two beautiful Steam Printing Machines, upon 
an improved principle—which will in a few days be fixed 
and enable the proprietors to distribute any number that 
may be required of their paper within the period of pub¬ 
lication—not only at times to suit the convenience of the 
public—but with a higher degree of finish and refinement 
in the mechanical walk of art than has been ever yet 
attained in periodical literature. Then will those vast 
resources which the Journal has hitherto only developed 
according to its means of supply—at once meet the whole 
spirit of the demand, and the proprietors can promise a 
degree of rapidity in the illustration of news events of 
fidelity in the realization of public intelligence by art— 
of power in the multiplication of copies of that intelli¬ 
gence for the million—such as will prove less what the 
paper has done than what it will do—less the influence 
and strength it has exhibited than the strength and in¬ 
fluence which it has been obliged to conceal. 

For this auspicious consummation of a young pros¬ 
perity, the proprietors have ardently longed, and they 
now rejoice in being able emphatically to announce it to 
the public. 


The Illustrated News— hitherto impeded only by 
its own prosperity—now—by the advancement of science 
—succeeds in bringing its machinery to keep pace with 
its success. 

The result is that the proprietors need no longer be 
afraid to extend their publicity. They may now swell 
the note of preparation Tor the illustration of every event 
upon the tapis of public life, without fear of disappoint¬ 
ing any of the responsive orders which their manifesto 
may call forth. Truth has hitherto been their guide in 
the field of art—truth, with lavish expenditure for its 
attainment, and scorn of the untravelled deception which 
in false imitators “ still aped the travelled lore it never 
knew.” As in the case of the Queen’s Visit to Scotland, 
and subsequently to France and Belgium, their artists 
will “ follow the footsteps of modern adventure,” and 
record them faithfully for the pleasurable instruction of 
the people, and the historic information of future time. 

The Illustrated London News need hardly refer 
to its principles. They have made it the recognised 
Family Paper of the Empire. It has advocated—it shall 
advocate Virtue only (virtue wedded to religion) in 
morals and in politics alike. No party—no predilectiona 
of sect—of tribe,—in doctrine—in philosophy—in the 
affairs of. Church or State—but an unswerving impar¬ 
tiality—a high dignity of purpose—a leaning to what 
seems the right—and to that only—for the love of God 
and man. The whole spirit of the natural justice and 
freedom of the British constitution—the Journal would 
have reflected from every phase of its career. 

Its objects have been long before the world. It is the 
faithful expounder of the present, to itself— and to the 
future. The mind and heart of man—the manners natu¬ 
ral and artificial—the changes of his intellectual nature 
worked out by art, science, literature, and general civili¬ 
zation ; the government—the commerce—the pleasures 
and the education of the people—in a word, the living 
philosophy of the world are to be reflected in this matter- 
of-fact news mirror—and reflected they are—have been 
—and shall be, with vivid fidelity and truth. 

There is only this change in the condition of the paper, 
that the proprietors now know that they can keep pace 
with the kind enthusiasm of public patronage, and that 
if they are admitted by their novel and successful enter¬ 
prise to have done good, they have now the means of 
increasing that good founold. 


o The Illustrated London News can he had, if ordered, of Bookseller, and Newman, prfee 6d„ and may 
be sent free of postage to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
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